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SOUTH AFRICA 
Progress at constitutional talks 


Significant progress was made at multiparty 
constitutional talks which resumed in Johan- 
nesburg on May 7, when the 26-party nego- 
tiating committee agreed that non-racial 
multiparty elections to a transitional govern- 
ment would be held no later than April 1994. 


A declaration of intent accepted on May 7 by all 
parties—except the Conservative Party (CP) and 
the representatives of the nominally independent 
Ciskei bantustan (“homeland”)—committed the 
negotiating council to setting the exact election 
date within four weeks. In the intervening period 
the council would ensure that agreement was 
reached on binding constitutional principles, a con- 
stitutional framework and a constitution-making 
process. 


Although some delegates expressed doubt that the 
wide differences between the various parties could 
be resolved by early June, the announcement of 
elections boosted public confidence in the negotia- 
tions. Violence in the preceding weeks had been 
widely attributed to public frustration at the pace of 
the talks, which had been hampered by procedural 
issues [see p. 39399]. 


Crackdown on PAC 


Further progress at the talks was threatened 
when the police arrested dozens of leading 
members of the Pan-Africanist Congress 
(PAC) and its military wing the Azanian Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army (APLA) in pre-dawn 
raids on May 25. 


The Minister of Law and Order Hernus Kriel said 
that the arrests, which followed several months of 
APLA activity [see p. 39350], were linked to 
various crimes including murder, attacks on the 
police and civilians and the illegal possession of 
arms and ammunition. Benny Alexander, PAC 
general secretary, said on May 25 that the organiz- 
ation had been “effectively banned” and announced 
the suspension of its participation in the multiparty 
talks. 


The action against the PAC was largely condemned 
by members of the negotiating council. The African 
National Congress (ANC) said that the negotiations 
process was in “serious jeopardy”, and called for 
the dismissal of Kriel. News of the arrests appar- 
ently surprised Roelf Meyer, Minister of Constitu- 
tional Development and the government’s chief 
negotiator at the talks, who said that he had not been 
informed of the action beforehand. On May 27 the 
negotiating council held an emergency debate to 
which Kriel was summoned to explain the police 
action. 


At the end of a hastily arranged meeting between 
PAC and government representatives on May 28, 
the PAC announced that it would continue to par- 
ticipate in the negotiations after the government 
acceded to some of its demands. It was agreed that 
three senior PAC officials would be released im- 


mediately, while Jakie Seroke, PAC secretary for 
political affairs, would be charged with illegal pos- 
session of arms as soon as possible. It was also 
agreed that on June 1 the government would “sup- 
ply information” on the PAC members remaining 
in custody and that all material and property seized 
during the raid would be returned immediately. 


Right-wing political activity 


Details emerged in early May of the formation 
of a “Committee of Generals”, a group of 
retired army and police commanders, with the 
aim of uniting the white right wing and resist- 
ing majority rule. 


On May 6 Gen. (retd) Tienie Groenewald, former 
head of military intelligence, told the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) that he was not 
prepared to surrender white rights, and claimed that 
preparations were under way to establish a white 
breakaway state. He also claimed to have an armed 
force of 500,000 to defend the state, which could 
be founded “within months”. 


One of the first initiatives of the Committee 
was to organize the launch on May 7 of the 
Afrikaner Volksfront (Afrikaner National 
Front), an alliance aimed at securing Afri- 
kaner self-determination. 


The Volksfront brought together 21 organizations 
including the CP, the Afrikaner Volksunie (AVU— 
Afrikaner National Union), the Herstige Nationale 
Party (HNP—Reformed National Party), the Afri- 
kaner Weerstandbeweging (AWB—Afrikaner Re- 
sistance Movement), white trade unions and 
agricultural unions. 


Gen. (retd) Constand Viljoen, chief of the South 
African Defence Force (SADF) from 1980 to 1985 
and chairman of the Committee of Generals, was 
named as convenor of the Volksfront. Viljoen, who 
had resisted previous efforts to enlist him in right- 
wing politics, said that he had decided to join the 
Volksfront because it was clear that President F. W. 
de Klerk was prepared to relinquish power to the 
ANC and South African Communist Party (SACP). 


Differing attitudes among the Volksfront parties 
emerged during discussions at the multiparty con- 
stitutional talks [see above] on May 19. The AVU 
accepted, but the CP rejected, the proposal of a 
technical committee on the concept of self-deter- 
mination (“being the expression of a basic urge to 
be master of one’s own destiny”) and that this 
concept should be seen and discussed in the context 
of fundamental rights as well as regionalism and 
the “form of the State”. 


New CP leader 


Ferdi Hartzenberg was elected unanimously on 
May 17 as CP leader, succeeding Andries Treur- 
nicht who had died in April [see p. 39399]. Speak- 
ing after his election, Hartzenberg reaffirmed the 
CP’s demands for white self-determination. He 
rejected the notion of a unitary state for a future 
South Africa, advocating instead a confederal 
system. 
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Hani assassination trial - Slovo plot 

CP politician Clive Derby-Lewis, his wife 
Gaye and Janus Walus were formally charged 
on May 21 with the murder of SACP general 
secretary Chris Hani on April 10 [see pp. 
39398-99]. They were also charged with con- 


spiracy to murder and the illegal possession 


of arms and ammunition. They were ordered 


to appear in the Rand Supreme Court on June ~ 


23; no bail was granted. 


On May 19, commenting on contradictory state- 
ments made at the time of the arrest of Gaye Derby- 
Lewis [see p. 39398], police spokesman Brig. Frans 
Malherbe said that there was no evidence of a 
right-wing conspiracy to murder Hani. He said that 
an intensive investigation had discovered no links 
with any political party or groups and that no fur- 
ther arrests were hed. 


Earlier in themnprith, details had been publish-. 
ed of a plot to killJoe Slovo, SACP national 
chairman and a member of the ANC’s na- 
tional executive committee. 


According,to a report on May 11 in the Johannes- 
burg Star dire of the plotters had on May 7 given 
the police details‘of a plan to assassinate Slovo later 
in May. Slovo subsequently confirmed a claim by 
the newspaper fhat the police had not informed him 
of the plot, although the police insisted that he had 
been warmedofta possible assassination attempt. In 
a joint statement issued on May 11, the ANC and 
SACP called’ fér a full investigation of the plot 
which they. described as “part of a broader conspir- 
acy by forces determined to destabilize the nego- 
tiation Process”: On May 17 John Beck, detained 
on May 14 in connection with the plot, appeared in 
the Johannesburg magistrates’ court on charges of 
conspiracy fo commit murder. 


Bisho amnesty 


The Ciskei authorities on May 18 announced 
an unconditional amnesty for all those impli- 
cated in the killing of 29 people in September 
1992 [see p. 39078]. 


The killings had occurred when bantustan troops 
opened fire on a crowd of ANC demonstrators 
marching towards Bisho. A spokesman of Brig. 
Joshua Oupa Gqozo, the military ruler of Ciskei, 
claimed that the pursuit of culprits would have a 
“negative impact on the negotiations process” and 
would be “contrary to the prevailing spirit of rec- 
onciliation”. 

Mine disaster 


On May 13, 53 miners were killed by an 
underground gas explosion in the Middelbult 
coal mine at Seconda, 100 km from Johannes- 
burg. 


The accident occurred the day after the colliery had 


won a national safety award. The mine, owned by 
the Sasol corporation, suffered a similar explosion 
in 1985 which had claimed 29 lives. The National 
Union of Mineworkers reported that 166 people 
had died in mine accidents in 1993 and that more 
than 2,000 had been injured. 


Economic indicators 


Figures released on May 13 showed that gross 
domestic product (GDP), seasonally adjusted, 
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had risen at a rate equivalent to 0.8 per cent a 
year in the first quarter of 1993, the first period 
of growth since the third quarter of 1991. 


_ The Department of Trade and Industry’s 1992 re- 
port, published on May 4, revealed that exports in 
1992 grew by 4.8 per cent compared with 1991, 
_ despite the sluggish economies of South Africa’s 
major trading partners. However, government 
deficit figures, also announced on May 13, esti- 
mated the 1992-93 deficit before borrowing to be 
R 28,563.8 million, equivalent to 8.6 per cent of 
GDP, compared with R 12,754.9 million or 4.2 per 
cent of GDP in 1991-92. 


Wi Last article pp. 39398-99; reference article p. R21-22. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
Progress of peace process 


Aldo Ajello, the UN Secretary-General’s spe- 
cial representative, speaking on May 28, ex- 
pressed confidence that the commissions 
established within the framework of the Oc- 
tober 1992 Peace Treaty [see p. 39129] would 
resume work in early June. 


The work of the commissions had been disrupted 
by the withdrawal of representatives of the rebel 
Mozambique National Resistance or Re- 
namo) in March [see p. 39400], but Ajello indicated 
that the MNR’s logistical problems had been re- 
solved. He also announced a meeting in Maputo 
between President Joaquim Chissano and MNR 
leader Afonso Dhlakama at an unspecified date. 


Earlier, on May 7, it was reported that all members 

of UNOMOZ (UN Operation in Mozambique) had 
‘arrived in the country. According to an UNOMOZ 
communiqué 4,721 soldiers had arrived, with the 
armed contingents being supplied by Bangladesh, 
Botswana, Italy, Uruguay and Zambia and un- 
armed units by Argentina, India, Japan [see p. 
39465] and Portugal. The delay in the arrival of 
these troops had contributed to the postponement 
of elections, announced in April [see p. 39400]. 


Cabora Bassa 


According to local radio reports on April 28, 
US$125,000,000 had been pledged by Italy, 
Portugal and South Africa for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabora Bassa-South Africa power 
line. Work on the line was expected to com- 
mence in September, and the supply of power 
from the hydroelectric station to South Africa 
was scheduled to resume in 1996. Some 40 
per cent of the 900-km line had been sabot- 
aged by Renamo rebels during the civil war. 


Wi Last article p. 39400; reference article pp. R16-17. 


ANGOLA 
Collapse of Abidjan talks 


With the mandate of the UN Angola Verifica- 
tion Mission (UNAVEM II) extended for a 
further month until May 31, peace talks be- 
-. tween the government of President José 


Eduardo dos Santos and the rebel National 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA) continued in Abidjan, Cote d’Ivoire 
[see pp. 39399-400]. However, early hopes 
for their successful conclusion were dashed 
when it became apparent that UNITA would 
not withdraw from areas which it had occu- 
pied following the resumption of fighting in 
September 1992 [see p. 39082]. 


By early May the two sides had reached agreement 
on most of the 47-point “memorandum of under- 
standing” drafted by the three international ob- 
servers to the peace process, Portugal, Russia and 
the USA. Much of this progress was the result of 
substantial compromises on the part of the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola—Wor- 
kers’ Party (MPLA-PT) government, including the 
offer of more Cabinet posts for UNITA [see also p. 
39226]. In a demonstration of good faith, the gov- 
ernment on May 7 had also sworn into the Angolan 
Armed Forces (FAA) two UNITA generals, Pere- 
grino Wambu and Andrade Tachiumbu dos Santos, 
as an adviser to the General Staff and a deputy 
Chief of Staff respectively. 


The talks were, however, adjourned on May 8 
following serious disagreement on point 11 of the 
memorandum which called for the withdrawal of 
UNITA forces. UNITA repeated that it would pull 
out only after the arrival of a UN peacekeeping 
force, while the government argued that UNITA’s 
occupation was illegal and that point 11 conformed 
to UN Security Council Resolution 811 [see p. 
39350]. Although talks resumed on May 17, 
UNITA remained intransigent. On May 21 Mar- 
garet Anstee, the UN representative in Angola, 
formally announced the indefinite suspension of 
the Abidjan talks, with consensus reached on all but 
point 11 of the memorandum (the Abidjan Proto- 
col). 


US recognition of Angolan government 


On May 19 the US State Department an- 
nounced the US decision to recognize the 
“Angolan government which was democrati- 
cally elected in September 1992” [see pp. 
39082; 39128-29]. The move marked a rever- 
sal of US policy, the USA having refused 
recognition of the MPLA-PT government 
since independence in November 1975 [see 
pp. 27497-500], and signalled an end to the 
US support for UNITA. 


US President Bill Clinton made it clear that he had 
been prompted by UNITA’s rejection of the Abid- 
jan peace plan. He said that the “Angolan govern- 
ment [had] by contrast agreed to sign the peace 
agreement, [had] sworn in a democratically elected 
national assembly and [had] offered participation 
by UNITA at all levels of government”. He said he 
had tried to use the leverage of recognition as a 
means to end the war but that he now wanted to 
reaffirm “the high priority” which his adminstra- 
tion placed on democracy. 


The policy change followed pressure from leaders 
of the South African African National Congress 
(ANC) who had emphasized to US delegations at 
the funerals of two ANC leaders in April [see pp. 
39398-99] the disturbing precedent which 
UNITA’s rejection of the September 1992 
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elections was likely to set for future elections in 
both South Africa and Mozambique. 


The Luanda government welcomed the US move. 
as a “just decision” which would contribute to the 
peaceful settlement of the conflict. A government 
official said that it would remove “all the encour- 
agement” UNITA claimed to have had from the 
USA. However, Jorge Valentim, head of the 
UNITA delegation to the peace talks, said that the 
decision would “poison the atmosphere” of the 
negotiations. 


Renewed fighting 


Following the breakdown of the Abidjan 
talks, UNITA intensified its military oper- 
ations and on May 26 after a four-day battle 
took control of Soyo, the key northern oil 
town. 


Fighting was also reported in several other parts of 
the country and was threatening to spill over the 
borders. Reports in late May spoke of Zambian 
forces being amassed in the north-east border zone, 
and similar action being taken by Namibia in the 
south to guard against UNITA attack. On May 31 
it was reported that Zairean troops were gathering 
with UNITA forces at the border at Cabinda. 


Resignation of Anstee 


On May 12 it was reported that UN repre- 
sentative Anstee had requested to be released 
from her responsibilities, despite government 
requests for her to continue. 


Anstee had come under increasing attack from 
senior UNITA members who questioned her objec- 
tivity and judgment and had made persistent calls 
for her removal [see p. 39350]. She was expected 
to be replaced by Alioune Blondin Beye, a former 
Malian Foreign Minister, at the end of June. 


i Last article p. 39399-400; reference article p- R3. 


ZAIRE 
Elections announcement 


An election timetable was announced oa May 
7 following a meeting of the government 
headed by Faustin Birindwa, the Prime Min- 
ister appointed by President Mobutu Sese 
Seko in defiance of the High Council of the 
Republic (HCR—transitional legislature) in 
March [see pp. 39352; 39400-01]. 


According to this timetable a constitutional ref- 
erendum was scheduled for July 30, with a general 
election to be held three months later. 


Initially there was some confusion over whether the 
electorate would be presented with a choice of two 
constitutional texts—the Harmonized Constitu- 
tional Text promulgated by Mobutu in April [see 
pp. 39400-01], and the text drawn up by the na- 
tional conference in September 1992 [see pp. 
39082], which was supported by the HCR and by 
the HCR-approved Prime Minister Etienne Tshi- 
sekedi. However, on May 14 the Ministry of the 
Interior in the Birindwa government announced 
that a special commission was being established to 
draft a single text. 
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On May 25 Mgr Laurent Monsengwo 
Pasinya, the HCR Chairman, rejected the Bi- 
rindwa government’s authority to call a ref- 
erendum, describing the action as “irregular 
and illegal”. 


OAU and UN action 


Salim Ahmed Salim, Secretary-General of the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU), ar- 
rived in Kinshasa on May 15 for a visit aimed 
at establishing what role the OAU could best 
play to resolve the political conflict. 


According to Tshisekedi government sources, one 
result of his visit was the inclusion of the conflict 
on the agenda of the OAU summit meeting due in 
Cairo in June. Salim was also thought to have 
encouraged some members of the opposition 
Sacred Union to meet with Mobutu in Gbadolite, 
northern Zaire, on May 21. Although this meeting 
was reportedly amicable, no consensus was 
reached. 


On May 28 a UN official announced that UN 
Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali had de- 
cided to send a humanitarian mission to Zaire. The 
mission was expected to assess the needs of people 
affected by ethnic violence in the north [see p. 
39401]. 


Wi Last article p. 39400-01; reference article pp. R25-26. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC 


New election dates 


The rescheduling of fresh legislative and 
presidential elections was announced on April 
29, setting a new date of Oct. 17. The elec- 
tions, to replace those scrapped in October 
1992 as a result of irregularities [see p. 
39130], had been expected to take place on 
April 18 and May 2. The postponement was 
met by fury from the opposition Consultative 
Group of Democratic Forces (CFD) which 
accused President André Kolingba and Prime 
Minister Enoch Derant Lakoue of acting il- 
legally. 

Speaking on behalf of the CFD Abel Goumba, one 
of the six members of the National Provisional 
Council for the Republic (CNPPR, the transitional 
legislature—see p. 39305), declared that Koling- 
ba’s mandate had expired. He noted that the gov- 
ernment had disregarded the recommendation of 
the election commission that polling should take 
place on May 30, and said that Kolingba and. La- 
koue—both presidential candidates—would at- 
tempt to use the delay to “restore” their political 
fortunes. 


Army pay protest 


The Presidential Guard on May 15 surrounded 
the presidential palace and national radio sta- 
tion in Bangui to demand the payment of 
salary arrears. The armed soldiers, who had 
not been paid for up to eight months, only 
returned to barracks after Kolingba ordered 
that they be paid two months’ salary. Kol- 


ingba made the same concession to regular 
troops who took similar action on May 19. 


Wi Last articles pp. 39352-53; 39404-05; reference article p. 
R7. 


CONGO 
First round of elections 


The first round of legislative elections, de- 
layed for a number of technical reasons, fi- 
nally took place on May 2. Elections had been 
called as a result of the fall of the minority 
government of Stéphane Maurice Bongho- 
Nouarra and the resulting dissolution of the 
National Assembly in November 1992, and 
should have taken place within 45 days of the 
dissolution which had taken place on Nov. 17 
[see pp. 39179; 39227]. 


Although voting was reported to have taken place 
in a “calm atmosphere”, Bernard Kolelas, leader of 
the opposition Union for Democratic Renewal- 
Congolese Workers’ Party (URD-PCT) coalition, 
declared on May 9 that the first round had been 
“tamished by monstrous irregularities”, and de- 
manded that voting be repeated in some areas. As 
a result of such complaints, publication of the first- 
round results, which gave President Pascal Lis- 
souba’s Pan-African Union for Social Democracy 
(UPADS) an early lead, was delayed until May 21. 
On May 24 the URD-PCT announced that it would 
not participate in the second round of voting, re- 
scheduled from May 23 to June 6, until first-round 
polls were repeated in 12 constituencies. 


Wi Last article p. 39227; reference article p. R8. 


CAMEROON 
Constitutional reform proposals 


A draft bill on constitutional reform was on 
May 17 unveiled by the government, which 
had in addition proposed holding a grand na- 
tional debate on the subject in early June [see 
also p. 39401]. 


The bill, drawn up by a government-appointed 
technical committee, provided for a semi-presiden- 
tial regime with an independent judiciary. Under its 
terms a constitutional court, audit office, Council 
of State and Senate would be established. Although 
the draft bill included some limited decentraliza- 
tion measures, the commission rejected the de- 
mands of a large part of the anglophone community 
for a return to a federal state (abandoned in May 
1972—see p. 25297). 


Stance of opposition SDF - Expulsion 
of prominent SDF member 


John Fru Ndi, leader of the main opposition 
Social Democratic Front (SDF), who had re- 
jected the government’s proposal of a grand 
national debate and called instead for a sover- 
eign national conference [see p. 39401], reit- 
erated this position following publication of 
the government’s draft bill. 
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Bernard Muna, one of the founding members 
of the SDF but an advocate of participation in 
a grand national debate [ibid.], was expelled 
from the party on May 7. 


Muna, who had also declared SDF’s plans to re- 
sume protest marches dangerous, said that he had 
not been informed of any specific charges. He 
added that he remained a committed supporter of 
the party and that he would not be appealing against 
his expulsion. 


Wl Last article p. 39401; reference article p. R6. 


NIGERIA 


Selection of vice-presidential 
candidates 


The Social Democratic Party (SDP) presiden- 


tial candidate Moshood Kasimawo Olawale - 


“MKO” Abiola declared on May 2 that Baba- 
gana Kingibe had been selected as his run- 
ning-mate in the presidential elections 
scheduled for June 12. Sylvester Ugoh had 
been named as Bashir Othman Tofa’s vice- 
presidential candidate for the National Re- 
publican Convention (NRC) on April 21. 


Death penalty for sedition 


A Treason and Treasonable Offences Decree 
promulgated on May 6 extended the death 
penalty to cover those found guilty of speak- 
ing or publishing words adjudged to have 
disrupted “the general fabric” of the country. 


The move followed an outspoken attack earlier in 
the month on President Ibrahim Babangida by Gen. 
(retd) Olusegun Obasanjo, a former head of state 
(in 1976-79), and the seizure of a weekly magazine, 
Tell, ‘which cast doubt on the government’s com- 
mitment to relinquish power to an elected adminis- 
tration. Obasanjo, whose own military regime had 
handed over to a civilian administration in October 
1979 [see pp. 30621-28], described the current 
transition to democracy as a “charade and a carica- 
ture of democracy” and accused Babangida of “ma- 
noeuvring” and “manipulating”. 


WB Last article p. 39401; reference article p. R18. 


TOGO 
Government-opposition meeting 


On May 1 it was revealed that representatives 
of President Gnassingbe Eyadema had met 


with members of the Collective of Democratic - 
Opposition-2 (COD-2) on April 15 in Ouaga- — 


dougou, Burkina. This was the first direct 
meeting between the two sides following 
abortive talks in Colmar, France, in February 
[see pp. 39305-06]. 


The focus of discussions was preparation for forth- 
coming elections, COD-2 having made it clear that 
its participation was dependent on international 
supervision of the election process and the confine- 
ment of the armed forces [see p. 39401]. It was later 
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reported that while agreement had been reached in 
principle on the confinement of the army, dif- 
ferences remained on how the process would be 
enforced. On May 7, inan apparent attempt to allow 
more time for negotiation, the government an- 
nounced a revised election timetable, with the two 
rounds of the presidential elections set for June 20 
and July 4 and those of legislative elections for July 
18 and August 1. In a communiqué issued on May 
10 COD-2 confirmed that in the absence of an 
agreement with the government it would boycott 
the polls. 


Wi Last article p. 39401; reference article pp. R24-25. 


SENEGAL 
Legislative elections 


Legislative elections on May 9 resulted in 
President Abdou Diouf’s Senegalese Socialist 
Party (PS) retaining control of the National 
Assembly but with a greatly reduced majority. 


Whereas the PS had won 103 Assembly seats in the 
February 1988 elections [see p. 35812], this time it 
managed to secure 84 out of 120 seats, its losses 
including all seats in Dakar and several crucial 
areas in the interior and Casamance province. The 
PS’s main rival was the Senegalese Democratic 
Party (PDS) which took 27 seats compared with the 
17 it held at dissolution. 


The elections were contested by 1,222 candidates, 
with 70 seats awarded on a proportional repre- 
sentation basis and SO settled on a majority basis. 
Voting took place under heavy military surveill- 
ance which successfully prevented a repetition of 


Senegal legislative elections 


%of Total 
valid seats* 
votes 


56.56 


Party Votes 


Senegalese Socialist 602,171 
Party (PS) 
Senegalese 
Democratic Party 
(PDS) 
Jappoo Liggeeyal 
Senegal* 
Democratic League 
and Movement for 
the Labour Party 
‘(LD/MPT) 
Independence and 
Labour Party (PIT) 
Senegalese 
Democratic Union- 
Renovation (UDS-R) 
Spoiled papers 


Total 


84(40) 


321,585 30.21 27(21) 


S251 895 ASO! 5 :3).(3) 


43,950 413 3 (3) 


32,348 3.04 2 (2) 


n2 939" 116" 17h) 


5,957 
1,070,539 


100 120(70) 


Turnout: 40.97 per cent. 
*Figure in parentheses indicates the number of 
seats obtained on a proportional representation 
basis. 

+Jappoo Liggeeyal (“Let us unite”) coalition 
comprised the African Party for Democracy and 
Socialism, the National Democratic Rally and 
the Civil Society. 


the violence seen during the presidential elections 
in February [see p. 39306]. There were, however, 
several reports of electoral fraud. Police sources 
said that 31 people (16 PS members and 15 PDS 
members) had been arrested on charges relating to 
vote rigging. — 

Assassination of Seye 


The elections were overshadowed by the as- 
sassination on May 15 of Babacar Seye, vice- 
president of the Constitutional Council which 
had been responsible for validating the elec- 
tion results. 

Responsibility for the assassination was claimed by 
a hitherto unknown group, the People’s Army. A 
member of the group on May 15 told the Sud 
Quotidien newspaper that the assassination was “a 
warning” that the Constitutional Court should “re- 
spect the people’s will”. He added that his organiz- 
ation was “nota political party” but wanted “to help 
... bring about change in the regime”. 


Among those detained for questioning following 
the murder was Abdoulaye Wade, the secretary- 
general of the PDS, who was kept in custody for 
two days. Following his release on May 18, Wade 
insisted that he had not been involved in the inci- 
dent. 


Wi Last article p. 39354; reference article pp. R19-20. 


NIGER 
New election of Speaker 


Moumouni Adamou Djermakoye of the Niger 
Alliance for Democracy and Progress 
(ANDP), part of the ruling Alliance of the 
Forces of Change (AFC), was elected Speaker 
of the National Assembly on May 14. He had 
already been elected to the post in April, but 
those proceedings had been annulled by the 
Supreme Court [see p. 39402]. Djermakoye 
received the support of all 50 AFC deputies. 
The 33 opposition deputies refused to partici- 
pate in the election, but agreed to work with 
the new Speaker. 


Wl Last article p. 39402; reference article pp. R17-18. 


CHAD 
Massacre in south 


On May 1| the government admitted that mem- 
bers of the armed forces had massacred un- 
armed villagers in the southern prefecture of 
Logone Oriental between January and April 
[see p. 39355], apparently in reprisal for the 
activities of the rebel Committee of National 
Revival for Peace and Democracy (CSNPD). 


The report of a commission of inquiry headed by 
Minister of the Interior and Security Valentin Nea- 
tobei, established in late April, confirmed earlier 
reports from human rights groups. It said that more 
than 200 people had been killed by members of 
military units which had arrived in January, with 
135 people killed in a single incident on April 5. 
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Soldiers had been involved in large-scale pillaging 
and had destroyed crops and livestock. The com- 
mission also reported that local medical workers 
had been harassed and that thousands of villagers 
had fled to neighbouring Central African Republic. 


Prime Minister Fidéle Moungar on May 1 an- 
nounced the establishment of a judicial inquiry. He 
reported the arrest of all those named in the report 
as responsible, the appointment of new military and 
administrative officials in the region and the re- 
placement of the military units in the area with 
gendarmerie squadrons. He announced a number 
of practical arrangements to assist the resettlement 
of refugees. To resolve what he described as the 
“political aspect” of the situation, the Prime Minis- 
ter also said that the government would be making 
contacts with the CSNPD to a view to its “recon- 
version to legal status”. 


Disbanding of CRCR 


On May 10 President Idriss Déby announced 
the disbanding of the Centre for Research and 
Co-ordination (CRCR), the government intel- 
ligence service established in May 1991. The 
CRCR had been attacked by the opposition 
and human rights groups as being a political 
organization in the service of the government, 
and its disbanding had been one of the de- 
mands of the national conference which 
closed in April [see pp. 39402-03]. 


Human rights group withdrawal from CST 


On May 13 a human rights group, Chad Non- 
Violence, announced its withdrawal from the 
Higher Transitional Council (CST—the 
transitional legislature). It said that it was 
suspending the participation of its repre- 
sentative, Abderrahman Ali Haggar, because 
of the government’s failure to respect some of 
the decisions of the national conference. It 
expressed particular concern at the military 
atrocities and the violence in the south. 


Meeting with FNT 


A government delegation, led by Loum Laina, 
Minister Delegate in charge of National 
Defence, War Veterans and War Victims, met 
on May 13-14 with representatives of the Cha- 
dian National Front (FNT), the rebel move- 
ment led by Harrise Bachar. 


The meeting, which followed the signing of a peace 
agreement in October 1992 [see p. 39132], estab- 
lished terms for a truce and for the return of Bachar 
from exile. Although the government refused to 
recognize the FNT as a political party, it accepted 
the organization as a political and military move- 
ment and noted the FNT’s intention to fulfil the 
appropriate conditions for registration as a political 
party. 


Wi Last article pp- 39402-03; reference article pp. R7-8. 


SUDAN 
Abuja peace talks 


Peace talks in Abuja, Nigeria, between the 
government and the Torit faction of the rebel 
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Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA), 
were adjourned on May 18 until June 19, 
following disagreement about the devolution 
of powers to the states. 


_ Little progress was made during the talks, which 
began on April 26 [see p. 39403], on the main 
points of contention: the state and religion; the 
preservation of national unity; security arrange- 
ments for, and the length of, an interim period; and 
the distribution of powers. Although agreement 
was reached on May 14 on the formation of a 
national income distribution committee with re- 
sponsibility for the allocation of funds to regions, 
there was no agreement on its structure. 


Nairobi talks with SPLA-United 


The first round of formal peace talks between 
the government and the SPLA-United [see p. 
39403] took place in Nairobi, Kenya, on May 
7-26. The government delegation was headed 
by Muhammad Ibrahim al-Tahir and the rebel 
side by Lam Akol. 


According to the final joint communiqué, both 
sides accepted the concept of a unified federal state, 
with some formal differences applying in the south 
during the transition period. They also agreed that 
state governments would have the right to intro- 
duce legislation supplementary to federal laws on 
particular matters, thus allowing for the implemen- 
tation of Islamic (sharia) law in the northern states, 
but not in the south. However, the length of the 
transition period before a referendum on the 
possible future divisions of power was not agreed. 


UN food report 


According to a report issued by UN agencies 
on May 17 nearly 1,500,000 people in south- 
ern Sudan would require food aid in 1993, of 
whom 600,000 would have virtually no other 
food source. 


Despite a predicted surplus in the national cereal 
harvest, widespread starvation and malnutrition 
were threatened as a result of rebel fighting which 
had cut off large parts of the south. Two main areas 
of risk were identified: a “famine triangle” between 
Kongor, Waat and Ayod in Jonglei state, and the 
conjunction of Bahr al-Ghazzal, Kordofan and 
Upper Nile states. 


On May 28 the SPLA’s Torit faction and SPLA- 
United signed a ceasefire agreement providing for 
the withdrawal of their forces from the Ayod, Kon- 
gor, Waat and Yei landing strips by June 5 to allow 
for emergency transportation of humanitarian aid. 


i Last article p. 39403; reference article p. R23. 


ERITREA 
Independence celebrations 


Celebrations were held on May 24 to mark the 
formal declaration of independence of Eritrea, 
following the overwhelming vote in April in 
favour of independence from Ethiopia [see p. 
39403]. 


Issaias Afewerki, leader of the Eritrean People’s 
Liberation Front (EPLF) and secretary-general of 


the provisional govern- 
ment which had ruled in 
the two years leading to 
independence, declared 
May 24 to be “Eritrea’s 
resurrection day, a day 
of joy and hope” and the 
fruit of “bitter struggle”. 
He also appealed to the 
international com- 
munity to assist in the 
reconstruction of the 
new State. 


International 
recognition 

In the weeks follow- 
ing the referendum, 
Eritrea was accorded 
diplomatic recogni- 
tion by countries in- 
cluding Ethiopia and 
its other neighbours 9 
as well as Egypt, Is- 

rael, Syria, Russia, the 
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USA and Italy and other European Community countries. 


Eritrea: basic data 


Official name: Eritrea. Area: 93,679 sq km. 
Population: 3,500,000 (1991 official est.). 
Capital: Asmara. Languages: Arabic, English; 
also Afar, Bilen, Hadareb, Kunama, Nara, 
Rashida, Saho, Tigre, Tigrinya. Main religion: 
Islam (50%), Coptic Christianity (50%). Armed 
forces: 100,000 (members of the Eritrean 
People’s Liberation Front—EPLF) Currency: 
Ethiopian birr (US$1.00=4.9379 birr as at May 
28, 1993). Major international affiliations: 
UN, ACP, applicant to OAU. 


Political system 


Eritrea was declared independent on May 24, 
1993, following a referendum in April the 
results of which showed 99.8 per cent of the 
population in favour of independence from 
Ethiopia. The vote marked the end of a 30-year 
independence struggle, waged first against 
Emperor Haile Selassie and from 1974 to 1991 
against the regime of President Mengistu Haile 
Mariam. Following the fall of Mengistu in May 
1991, Eritrea had functioned as an autonomous 
region with the Eritrean People’s Liberation 
Front (EPLF) establishing a provisional 
government [see pp. 38174-75]. 

At independence a transitional government, 
known as the government of Eritrea, was 
established to govern the country for a 
maximum of four years pending the drafting of 
a constitution and multiparty elections. 
Legislative power is vested in a unicameral 
National Assembly, comprising all EPLF 
Central Committee members and 60 others, 
including 11 seats reserved for women. The 
National Assembly elects the President who is 
in turn its Chairman. Executive power is vested 
in the State Council, which is appointed by the 
President who also chairs its meetings. 
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President: Issaias Afewerki, Chairman of the 
State Council; Chairman of the National 
Assembly; C.-in-C. of the Armed Forces. 


Members of State Council 


Ramadan Mohammed Nur Regional 
Administration 

Ali Said Abdella Internal Affairs 

Petros Solomon Defence 

Fozia Hashim (f) Justice 

Mohamed Ahmed Sherifo Foreign Affairs 

Alamin Mohammed Said Culture and 
Information 

Haile Weldetensae Finance and 
Development. 

Ogbe Abraha Trade, Industry and Tourism 

Tesfai Ghermazien Agriculture 


Saleh Meky Marine Resources 

Abraha Asfaha Construction 

Tesfay Gebereselassie Energy, Mining and 
Water Resources 

Osman Saleh Education 


Haile Mihtsun Health 

Mohammed Said Nawd Governor of Sahel 

Hamed Himed Governor of Senhit 

Abdella Jaber Governor of Barka 

Berhane Gebregzabiher Governor of 
Hamasien 

Germano Nati Governor of Gash-Setir _ 

Adhanom Gebremariam Governor of 
Seraye 

Ibrahim Idris Totil Governor of Semhar 

Saleh Ahmed Eyay Governor of Akele 
Guzai 

Sebhat Ephraim Governor of Asmara 

Mohammed Said Bareh Governor of 
Denkel 
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President Meles Zenawi of Ethiopia, speaking at 
the independence celebrations, congratulated the 
new state and emphasized that future relations be- 
tween the two countries would be based on “the 
closest degree of fraternity”. Afewerki had earlier 
attempted to reassure Ethiopians that Eritrea’s in- 
dependence would not have a harmful affect on 
their country, stressing that Ethiopia would not be 
deprived of an outlet to the Red Sea. 


On May 24 Eritrea was admitted as the 70th mem- 
ber of the African-Caribbean-Pacific (ACP) group 
of countries, and the ACP Council of Ministers 
meeting in Brussels on May 14-15 announced that 
it would sponsor Eritrea’s application to join the 
Lomé Convention governing ACP relations with 
the EC. On May 28 Eritrea was admitted as a full 
member to the UN [see p. 39490]. The country’s 
application to join the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU), made on May 4, was expected to be 
considered at the OAU summit meeting in Cairo in 
June. On May 25 Afewerki announced that Eritrea 
would also be seeking membership of the Arab 
League. 


Election of President 


On May 19 the provisional government issued 
a decree on the formation and structures of the 
government for the transitional period, during 
which a constitution would be drafted. During 
this period, set for a maximum of four years 
and to end in multiparty elections, legislative 
authority was vested in a National Assembly 
and executive power in a State Council. 


On May 22 Afewerki was the victor in the 
presidential election held by the National As- 
sembly in accordance with the May 19 decree. 


Bi Last article p. 39403. 


SOMALIA 
Arrival of UNOSOM-II 


On May 4 the US-led multinational Unified 
Task Force (UNITAF) formally handed over 
control of the military and humanitarian oper- 
ation to the UN Operation in Somalia 
(UNOSOM-ID) under the command of Gen. 
Cevik Bir of Turkey [see pp. 39308; 39356]. 


Py 

Ina low-key ceremony in Mogadishu, the US flag 
above the operations headquarters was lowered and 
replaced by that of the UN. The ceremony was 
attended by US Adm. (retd) Jonathan T. Howe, the 
UN Secretary-General’s Special Representative for 
Somalia, who said that UNOSOM-II would try to 
help progress towards national reconciliation and 
ways of re-establishing national and regional in- 
stitutions. The force, he said, would provide assist- 
ance in the implementation of the March 1993 
Addis Ababa agreements providing for a ceasefire 
and the formation of a transitional national council 
[p. 39356]. 


The UNOSOM-II force was expected to consist of 
20,000 military personnel from 35 countries when 
fully fielded. It included forces from Botswana, 
India and Morocco, as well as 4,761 troops from 
Pakistan, who assumed control of the capital a 
_week before the official handover, an armed con- 


tingent of 1,600 troops from Germany [see p. 
39433], and 4,000 of the US troops hitherto en- 
gaged in “Operation Restore Hope” [see p. 39225]. 
Authorised under UN Security Council Resolution 
813 to use whatever means necessary to maintain 
peace, disarm warring factions and protect relief 
workers, UNOSOM-II was expected to encompass 
the entire country and to move beyond relief assist- 
ance into reconstruction work. 


The UN intervention was not welcomed by various 
of the warring factions. The Somali National Al- 
liance (SNA) led by Mohammed Farah Aydid was 
particularly critical of the role of UNOSOM-II and 
frequently warned that it should confine itself to 
telief work and cease “interfering in the internal 
affairs” of the country. 


New Somaliland President 


Mohamed Ibrahim Egal was elected President 
of the self-proclaimed independent state of 
Somaliland on May 5. 


Egal, who had been Prime Minister of Somalia in 
1967-1969, was elected by members of the central 
committee (legislature), receiving the support of 97 
of its 140 members. His predecessor, Abdel- 
Rahman Ahmed Ali, whose mandate had expired, 
stood for re-election and received 24 votes. Abdel- 
Rahman Ali Farah, a former colonel in the Somali 
National Movement, was elected Vice-President. 


Wl Last article p. 39356; reference article pp. R20-21 


DJIBOUTI 
Presidential elections 


President Hassan Gouled Aptidon was re- 
elected for a fourth term of office on May 7. 
Having obtained over 50 per cent of the vote 
in the first round of voting in the country’s 
first contested presidential poll, Gouled Apti- 
don secured victory over the four other candi- 
dates without the need for a second round 
run-off. 


Djibouti presidential elections 


Candidate % of 
valid 
votes 


60.76 


number of 
votes cast 


Hassan Gouled Aptidon 
(Popular Rally for 
Progress—RPP) 

Mohamed Djaba Elabe 
(Democratic Renewal 
Party—PRD) 

Aden Robleh Awaleh 
(National Democratic 
Party—PND) 

Mohammed Moussa Ali 
“Tourtour” (Movement 
for Unity and 
Democracy—MUD) 

Ahmad Ibrahim Abdi 
(independent) 


Total 74,838 100 


Spoiled papers: 254. Turnout: 49.90 per cent. 
Number of registered voters: 150,487. 


45,470 
16,485 22.03 
9,170 12.25 


2,239 2.99 


1,474 1.97 
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However, even before the results were announced, 
all four rival candidates alleged that the election 
had been neither free nor fair. In a joint com- 
muniqué issued on May 8, they claimed that it had 
been “the object of massive fraud and riddled with 
serious incidents”. Aden Robleh Awaleh of the 
National Democratic Party (PND) specifically de- 
manded the cancellation of the results from 40 
polling stations. He alleged that opposition suppor- 
ters had been turned away from polling booths by 
officials and by members of the armed forces loyal 
to the government, and that supporters of the Presi- 
dent had each voted several times. 


BB Last article p. 39308; reference article p. R9.. 


KENYA 
Improved relations with IMF 


On May 15 President Daniel arap Moi an- 
nounced that his government had reached a 
“consensus” with the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), World Bank and donor agencies 
over the revitalization of the economy. His 
announcement, at the end of a visit by a high- 
level IMF mission, followed the April deci- 
sion of the World Bank to release foreign aid 
frozen since November 1991 [see p. 39403]. 


According to the Indian Ocean Newsletter, the IMF 
agreed to place Kenya “under observation” for six 
months, on the understanding that if, by the end of 
that period, the projected pace of economic reforms 
had been met, a structural adjustment programme, 
including the release of credits, could be nego- 
tiated. 


Earlier, on May 14, complying with IMF condi- 
tions, Finance Minister Musalia Mudavadi reintro- 
duced economic liberalization measures 
abandoned in March following President Moi’s 
rejection of IMF and World Bank aid conditions 
[see p. 39356]. He relaxed foreign trade restrictions 
and adjusted the official exchange rate as at that 
date to US$1.00=KSh 64.00, an 8 per cent devalu- 
ation [see p. 39403 for April devaluation]. He also 
reintroduced “retention accounts” allowing expor- 
ters to retain and sell foreign exchange earnings 
through the interbank market. 


Arrest of Islamic militant 

Sheikh Khalid Balala, leader of the unregis- 
tered Islamic Party of Kenya (IPK), was ar- 
rested on May 21 and charged with “intent to 
kill”. On May 19 Balala had called for the 
assassination of three prominent Mombasa 
political figures hostile to the IPK. He had also 
announced the formation of a military wing to 
“dislodge” the Moi government, which had 
refused to recognize the party. 


WH Last article pp. 39403-04; reference article p. R13. 


RWANDA 
Peace agreements 


A further round of peace negotiations between 
the government and representatives of the 
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rebel Rwandan Patriotic Front (FPR) took 
place in the northern town of Kinihira on May 
10-30 [see p. 39404] and resulted in a number 
of agreements. 


On May 8 the government, conceding to FPR de- 
mands, agreed to a nine-month demobilization pro- 
gramme involving 13,000 troops and 6,000 
members of the gendarmerie. 


On May 13 the two sides agreed to the creation of 
a buffer zone between the existing positions of the 
government forces and those held by the FPR prior 
to its offensive on Feb. 8 [see pp. 39304-05]. Se- 
curity in the zone would be maintained by the 
neutral Military Observer Group (GOM), set up 
under the July 1992 ceasefire [see p. 38996]. A 
request was also made to the UN for human, ma- 
terial and financial assistance. 


An agreement on the timetable for the estab- 
lishment of transitional structures and the demilita- 
rizing of Kigali was reached on May 29. Within 15 
days of the signing of a peace agreement, an ad- 
vance contingent of a neutral international force 
and members of GOM would be deployed in Ki- 
gali. Within 30 days of the signing, various transi- 
tional institutions would be put into place, 
including a broad-based transitional government, a 
national assembly and high command councils of 
the armed forces. Demobilization of the forces of 
both sides and the creation of an integrated army 
would then follow. 


Finally, on May 30 an agreement was signed to 
facilitate the return and resettlement of the 650,000 
people displaced as a result of the war, although a 
date for the beginning of the operation was not set. 


Despite the progress made during this round, Tan- 
zanian President Ali Hassan Mwinyi, the facilitator 
of the talks, urged both sides to speed up the pace 
of negotiations. On May 25 he expressed concern 
at the length of the talks and called for the process 
to end by June 6. 


Assassination of member of MDR 
leadership 


Emmanuel Gapyisi, a regional chairman of 
the Republican Democratic Movement 
(MDR) and a member of its political bureau, 
was shot dead on May 19. 


Stanislas Mbonampeka, a former Justice Minister, 
accused the FPR of responsibility for the killing 
which he said was linked to Gapyisi’s position as 
president of the Forum for Peace and Democracy, 
a group opposed to both President Juvénal Habyari- 
mana and the FPR. This was strongly denied by the 
FPR which suggested that supporters of the Presi- 
dent had been responsible. 


I Last article p. 39404; reference article pp- R18-19. 


COMOROS 


Fall of government 


On May 26 President Said Mohammed 
Djohar appointed Said Ali Mohammed as 
Prime Minister and asked him to form a new 
government. The appointment followed a no 
confidence motion passed in the Federal As- 


sembly on May 19 against the government of 
Ibrahim Abderamane Halidi [given on p. 
39260 as Halidi Abderamane Ibrahim]. 


The motion was proposed by Assembly members 
close to Mohamed Said Abdallah Mchangama, the 
President’s son-in-law. The move reportedly had 
the support of Djohar, who had apparently shied 
away from himself dismissing Halidi, his eighth 
Prime Minister since his election in March 1990 
[see p. 37309], for fear of upsetting aid donor 
countries. 


Death sentence reprieve 


On May 1 President Djohar announced that 
the death sentences passed on nine people 
found to have taken part in a coup attempt in 
September 1992 [see pp. 39086; 39405] 
would be commuted to prison terms. 


Wl Last articles pp. 39260; 39405; reference article p. R8. 


AFRICA 


ADB meeting - Change in 
US policy 


The annual meeting of the African Develop- 
ment Bank (ADB) took place in Abidjan, Cote 
d’Ivoire, on May 12-13. The announcement 
of a shift in US debt policy indicated that the 
new US administration under President Bill 
Clinton was now ready to help with relief for 
countries with crushing debt burdens. 


In a keynote speech on May 13 Lawrence Sum- 
mers, the US Treasury Under-Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs, announced that the USA was 
prepared to write off 50 per cent of the debt of 
Africa’s smallest countries. Hitherto the USA had 
steadfastly refused to join debt reduction schemes. 
Summers acknowledged that although the US pro- 
portion of the official debt owed by African coun- 
tries was small, the new policy was a “valuable” 
step, which could have important implications 
within the “Paris Club” of Western donor countries. 
He warned, however, that African governments 
continued to “spend more on the military than on 
health and education combined” and that they 
would have to “change their spending priorities 
toward investment in people if they are to expect 
increased support”. Summers had earlier told a US 
congressional committee that, in addition to invest- 
ing US$14,000,000 over the next two years, the 
USA could erase US$228,000,000 in debt in 18 of 
the poorest African countries. 


Economic report 


The meeting coincided with the publication of 
the annual ADB economic report. 


Economic growth across the continent, the report 
showed, had slowed for the fifth consecutive year. 
For the second consecutive year per capita income 
had fallen, and living standards were at their lowest 
level in 30 years. The report attributed this to the 
harsh drought in southern Africa [see pp. 38755; 
38855] as well as a decline in international demand 
and prices for primary products. It also identified 
the increase in the overall level of official debt— 
from US$246,800 million in 1991 to US$255,000 
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million in 1992—as an important factor constrain- 
ing African economies. It noted that in 1992 debt 
service payments accounted for 32 per cent of 
earnings from the export of goods and services, 
compared with 28.6 per cent in 1991. The report 
argued that an effective and lasting solution to the 
continent’s debt crisis could be achieved through 
full and partial debt cancellation as well as through 
reorganization of the terms of repayment to fit an 
individual country’s capacity to pay. 


I Last article p. 39134; reference article p. R27. 


IN BRIEF 


ETHIOPIA: On May 5, at the end of a three-day 
visit to the United Arab Emirates, Prime Minister 
Tamirat Layne announced the immediate resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations; other agreements 
reached included a UAE pledge to provide funds to 
assist Ethiopian rehabilitation and reconstruction 
programmes., 


GUINEA-BISSAU: It was reported on May 27 that 
Joao da Costa, leader of the Party of Renovation 
and Development (PRD), who was arrested in the 
wake of an abortive coup attempt on March 17 [see 
p. 39356], had been confined to a psychiatric hos- 
pital; da Costa’s lawyer declared his client to be in 
excellent mental health and accused the govern- 
ment of trying to eliminate him from forthcoming 
presidential elections. 


LESOTHO: Repeating its assertion that the new 
Basotho Congress Party (BCP) government [see p. 
39399] was illegitimate, the Basotho National 
Party (BNP) on May 11 rejected a government offer 
of two seats in the Senate (upper house of parlia- 
ment) out of the eight reserved for nominated mem- 
bers. 


MADAGASCAR: In accordance with a constitu- 
tional requirement that the president should not 
hold party office, on May 9 President Albert Zafy, 
elected in February [see pp. 39308-09], resigned as ~ 
national chairman of the National Union for 
Democracy and Development (UNDD), an ele- 
ment of the Comité des forces vives alliance; Em- 
manuel Rakotovahiny, Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Rural Development, was elected as 
his successor. 


MAURITANIA: On May 12 the Council of Min- 
isters approved a bill which reduced the minimum 
voting age from 21 years to 18 years and reduced 
the age of eligibility for election candidates from 
27 years to 25 years. 


NAMIBIA: The National Council, the upper house 
of parliament whose 26 members were inaugurated 
in January, began its first session on May 11; 
Council members had earlier received training 
from a group of international consultants on par- 
liamentary procedure and legislation. 


SEYCHELLES: The 22 members of the constitu- 
tional commission [see p. 39404] on May 7 unani- 
mously adopted a draft constitution which would 
be put to a referendum on June 15; the leaders of 
both the two main parties, the ruling Seychelles 
People’s Progressive Front (SPPF) and the Demo- ; 
cratic Party (DP), called on the electorate to ap- 
prove the revised draft [see p. 39183 for rejection 
of earlier draft]. 
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ZAMBIA: On May 21 the authorities revoked the 
detention orders on eight opposition figures who 
had been held in March in connection with an 
alleged coup attempt [see p. 39351]; however, the 
eight, including former President Kenneth 
Kaunda’s son, Maj. Wezi Kaunda, were immedi- 
ately arrested and charged with related offences. 
The state of emergency, which had been declared 
on March 4 following discovery of the plot, was 
lifted on May 25. 


UNITED STATES 


Changes in key presidential 
Staff posts 


Replacement of Communications 
Director 


In an unexpected move on May 29, President 
Bill Clinton announced the appointment of 
David Gergen as Communications Director at 
the White House. Gergen, a renowned Repub- 
lican, replaced George Stephanopoulos, who 
had been a key member of Clinton’s election 
campaign team, and who was moved to a less 
prominent advisory post within the White 
House. 


Gergen was an experienced image-maker who had 
served in the administrations of Republican Presi- 
dents Ronald Reagan, Gerald Ford and Richard 
Nixon. As Reagan’s Communications Director he 

-had played a significant role in defining the concept 
of “Reaganomics” in the early 1980s. 


Ata hastily arranged press conference Clinton, who 
in his election campaign had made a virtue of being 
outside the Washington establishment, sought to 
deflect criticism of his appointment of a prominent 
Republican insider to such an important role in his 
adminstration. “The message here is that we are 
rising above politics,” he said. “We are going be- 
yond the partisanship that damaged the country so 
badly in the last several years, to search for new 
ideas, new common ground and new national 
unity.” 
The appointment coincided with the publica- 
tion of three opinion polls indicating that Clin- 
ton’s popularity was continuing to plummet 
more rapidly than any of his presidential 
rs inrecent US history. His “appro- 
val rating” of 36 per cent of the electorate 
showed him as less popular even than Jimmy 
Carter, the last Democratic President, who 
held office only for a single term. The decision 
to use the vast experience of Gergen was, 
therefore, widely interpreted as a sign of 
growing panic within the Clinton administra- 
tion, which had suffered a series of public 
relations setbacks during May. 


White House reorganization 


The month began with commentators sugges- 
ting that the administration had lost its sense 
_ of purpose and direction. Early reverses over 


ZIMBABWE: On May | the government publish- 
ed a list of 70 commercial farms, covering 190,000 
hectares and including some of the most productive 
in the country, which would be bought by the state 
for resettlement under the terms of the controversial 
1992 Land Acquisition Act [see pp. 38804; 38995]; 
the Commercial Farmers’ Union, representing 
some 4,000 white farmers, accused the government 
of breaking a promise that only derelict and under- 
utilized land would be seized. 


issues such as the role of homosexuals within 
the military and the Zoé Baird affair [see pp. 
39261; 39262] were compounded by Clin- 
ton’s unexpected difficulties in winning ap- 
proval for his budget from the 
Democrat-controlled Congress. Clinton’s 
anxiety to improve the image of his adminis- 
tration and to strengthen links with congres- 
sional leaders was apparent in his 
appointment on May 5 of Roy Neel as a new 
Deputy White House Chief of Staff. 


Neel, 47, was a long-serving aide of Vice-President 
Al Gore when the latter was a member of the 
Senate. His appointment was seen as an attempt to 
reinforce the Chief of Staff, Thomas “Mack” 
McLarty, who was a childhood friend of Clinton 
but who, as an Arkansas businessman, was not a 
member of the Washington establishment. Press 
Secretary Dee Dee Myers stated that Neel’s role 
would be to concentrate on day-to-day operations, 
while McLarty’s other deputy, Mark Gearan, 
would focus on long-term planning. 


Public relations difficulties 


With the budget becalmed in Congress, and 
key elements of it—most notably the propo- 
sals to raise taxes on energy and invest- 
ments—under serious threat, in early May 
Clinton had admitted the need for “tighter 
focus and co-ordination”, and had conceded 
that “maybe we can only do one thing at a 
time”. Accordingly, the unveiling of a sweep- 
ing health care reform package, drawn up by 
a task force headed by Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton and due to be presented by the beginning 
of May, was postponed until June. Neverthe- 
less, there were further embarrassments for 
the President in May. 


The President was widely criticized after it was 
revealed that on May 18 he had had a haircut 
costing $200 from a Beverley Hills hairdresser 
while on board Airforce One, the official presiden- 
tial aircraft. It was questioned on the grounds of 
cost, but also because it had delayed the president’s 
departure from Los Angeles airport by almost an 
hour which, in turn, had caused widespread delays 
and chaos among scheduled flights; Clinton 
pointed out that he had twice been reassured, when 
expressing concern before his haircut, that the 
delay to his departure would not cause any hold- 
ups. 


All seven members of the White House travel staff, 
whose duties included making travel arrangements 
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for members of the administration and reporters, 
were dismissed on May 19. Initial claims that the 
action was taken in response to financial misman- 
agement were subsequently withdrawn, and it was 
later shown that the administration had handled the 
affair—including involving the FBI in an investi- 
gation—in contravention of its own internal gui- 
delines. Criticism surrounding the move increased 
as the travel company which replaced the dismissed 
employees on a temporary basis—pending the ap- 
pointment of a permanent replacement through 
competitive tendering—was revealed to be World 
Wide Travel, a company in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
which had financial and political links with Clin- 
ton. Charges of “cronyism” intensified when it was 
revealed that Catherine Cornelius, who was to 
handle the daily operations of the travel office, was 
a distant cousin of the President and had dealt with 
the travel arrangements of his election campaign. 


After only 48 hours the administration severed its 
links with the Arkansas travel company and handed 
temporary control of White House travel arrange- 
ments to American Express. The administration 
completed its humiliating retreat when, on May 25, 
it announced that, contrary to earlier reports, only 
one of the original seven employees had been dis- 
missed. Another had retired and the remaining five 
were on fully paid “administrative leave” pending 
a review of the whole affair by Chief of Staff 


McLarty. 


The failure cf Communications Director Ste- 
phanopoulos to deal effectively with the fu- 
rore surrounding these incidents was the 
catalyst for the decision to replace him with 
Gergen, as part of a wider effort to restore a 
sense of authority and purpose to the Clinton 
administration. 


Scrapping of Star Wars 
missile programme 


Defence Secretary Les Aspin on May 13 an- 
nounced the a major reorganization of the 
country’s anti-missile programme, including 
the formal abandonment of the Strategic 
Defence Initiative (SDI). In announcing the 
“end of the Star Wars era” Aspin stated that 
the goal of stationing anti-missile weapons in 
space had been abandoned. The Defence De- 
partment’s Strategic Defence Initiative Or- 
ganization was to be renamed as the Ballistic 
Missile Defence Organization and would con- 
centrate its efforts upon improving missile 
defence capabilities against theatre-level 
weapons. 


After “the Star Wars decade” had begun in March 
1983, explained Aspin, the coliapse of the Soviet 
Union had radically altered the defence needs of the 
USA. No longer threatened by a huge arsenal of 
strategic nuclear weapons, the experience of the 
Gulf war had shown that the first priority of anti- 
missile technology was to provide a defence 
against theatre-level nuclear and non-nuclear wea- 
pons. Aspin argued that the defence of the US 
mainland against strategic systems which might be 
deployed in the future by hostile states was a sec- 
ondary priority and would be dealt with by land- 
based missile defence systems which were 
currently being developed. Implicit within this ar- 
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gument was the notion that any future strategic 
nuclear threat to the USA would be posed by 
“rogue” countries from the Third World and would, 
therefore, be considerably more limited in scale 
than that posed by the former Soviet Union. 


Although subjected to repeated cuts in the late 
1980s, the SDI programme was estimated to 
have consumed a total budget of some 
US$29,000 million. Aspin stated that the 
$3,800 million which had been earmarked for 
SDI spending in fiscal 1994 would be trans- 
ferred to begin the process of upgrading 
theatre defence systems such as the Patriot 
and Aegis systems which had been used dur- 
ing the Gulf war. 


Passage of voter registration 
legislation 


The Democratic majority in the Senate won 
an important political victory on May 11 when 
it broke a Republican filibuster, thereby se- 
curing approval for a bill which was designed 
to increase by some 50,000,000 the number of 
those registered to vote. 


The measure was popularly known as the “motor- 
voter” bill because one of its key provisions re- 
quired states to allow people to register to vote 
while renewing a driver’s licence. With some 172 
million people in possession of driving licences and 
only 125 million registered voters, this facility 
alone was expected to increase the number of reg- 
istered voters significantly. The legislation also 
required states to allow voter registration by mail, 
and to provide registration forms in military recruit- 
ing stations and, despite vehement Republican ob- 
jections, in welfare offices. 


The legislation, which had been passed by the 
House of Representatives earlier in the month, 
had been widely expected to encounter an 
effective Republican filibuster in the Senate 
[for the successful use of this tactic to obstruct 
President Clinton’s economic recovery pro- 
gramme, see pp. 39405-06]. However, despite 
the resolute opposition of Senate Minority 
Leader Bob Dole to the measure, the Demo- 
crats managed to persuade six Republicans to 
break ranks and vote in favour of closing the 
debate. The closure motion was approved by 
63 votes to 37, and the bill itself was then 
passed by 62 votes to 36. 


Senate decision on 
Packwood case 


The Senate rules and administration commit- 
tee on May 20 dismissed petitions to unseat 
Senator Bob Packwood, a Republican repre- 
senting Oregon. 


The 16-member committee voted unanimously to 
deny requests from a group of Oregon voters for a 
full investigation into the validity of charges that 
Packwood had defrauded voters in the November 
1992 election by lying about allegations of sexual 
misconduct [see p. 39406]. This decision ended the 
challenge to the validity of Packwood’s election. 


A separate inquiry would continue, however, by the 
Senate select committee on ethics, into allegations 
that Packwood had violated Senate rules by making 
improper overtures to the women concerned and 
then attempting to intimidate them from talking to 
reporters. In the event of the ethics committee 
finding Packwood guilty, it could recommend any 
course of action from a reprimand to expulsion. 


Overturning of Michigan 
suicide law 


Judge Cynthia D. Stephens, of Michigan’s 
Wayne County Circuit, on May 21 struck 
down a recently enacted state law which had 
banned the practice of assisted suicide. 


Stephens overturned the law on narrow procedural 
grounds, ruling that when legislation to establish a 
commission to study assisted suicide was amended 
to make that practice a crime, it violated a provision 
of the state’s constitution which prohibited the 
amending of legislation to change its original pur- 
pose. Stephens also found, however, that “the right 
of self-determination, rooted in the 14th Amend- 
ment of the federal Constitution and of the Michi- 
gan constitution, includes the rights to choose to 
cease living”, and strongly suggested that the as- 
sisted suicide law was unconstitutional because it 
was vague and placed an “undue restriction” on the 
rights of the two terminally ill people who had 
challenged its legality. 


The Michigan law, violation of which would incur 
a maximum penalty of four years’ imprisonment 
and a US$2,000 fine, had been enacted as a direct 
response to the activities of retired pathologist Jack 
Kevorkian. Since June 1990 Kevorkian, widely 
knownas “Dr Death”, had been assisting terminally 
ill people to commit suicide, and had built a 
“suicide machine” with which patients could ad- 
minister a lethal dose of drugs to end their lives. 
Kevorkian was charged with murder in connection 
with his first three assisted suicides, but the charges 
were later dropped because Michigan had no law 
against the practice. In an attempt to stop Kevor- 
kian’s work, the state suicide law was enacted in 
December 1992 and was due to become effective 
on March 31, 1993. In response to the law, how- 
ever, Kevorkian had stepped up the pace of his 
activities, assisting in nine suicides between De- 
cember 1992 and mid-February 1993. This, in turn, 
caused the Michigan legislature to enact emer- 
gency legislation on Feb. 25 which made the law 
effective immediately. 


Kevorkian had been arrested under the new 
law on May 16 after witnessing a cancer pa- 
tient commit suicide earlier in the day by 
breathing carbon monoxide through a mask. 
The dead man, Ron Mansur, was the 16th 
person to die in Kevorkian’s presence, and the 
first since Feb. 18. Kevorkian was not imme- 
diately charged, however, as merely witness- 
ing a suicide was not a crime under the 
Michigan law. The court’s decision to strike 
down the law had the effect of curtailing the 
police investigation into Kevorkian’s role in 
Mansur’s death. 


Bl Last article pp. 39357-59; reference article pp. R54-56. 
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MEXICO 


Killing of Cardinal 


The Archbishop of Guadalajara, Cardinal 
Juan Jess Posadas Ocampo, 66, was shot 
dead along with his chauffeur and five other 


people during a gun battle outside the city’s 


international airport on May 24. 


The killing of Posadas, second in seniority in the 
Mexican Roman Catholic hierarchy, stunned the 
predominantly Catholic country and was a severe 
embarrassment for the government, which in Sep- 
tember 1992 had re-established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican after 75 years of official 
antagonism [see p. 39089]. President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari joined thousands of mourners 
who paid their personal respects to the dead arch- 
bishop. 


Official explanations for the killing of Po- 


sadas were greeted with widespread scepti- 
cism, and the Church hierarchy demanded a 
“credible explanation” and a full inquiry. 


The authorities stated initially that Posadas and his 
chauffeur, awaiting the arrival of a Vatican repre- 
sentative, had been caught in “crossfire” during a 
shoot-out between two rival drug gangs. Later it 
was conjectured that Posadas, who was in a new 
white saloon car of a type reputedly favoured by 
drug traffickers, had been mistaken for a leading 
drug baron, possibly Joaquin “El Chapo” Guzman, 
in an assassination attempt ordered by leaders of a 
rival cartel. The fact that Posadas, 20 years older 
than Guzman, had been shot 14 times in the chest, 
mostly from a distance of three feet, led forensic 
experts to cast serious doubts on the “chance” 
nature of the killing. 


There were also suggestions of federal police com- 
plicity, in an attempt to assist an attack by one cartel 
on another; it was pointed out that no airport police 
were present at the time, that one of the dead 
civilians carried federal police identification, and 
that all the gunmen (of whom there had reportedly 
been about 12) had managed to escape by car, 
apparently unscathed, along a 19 km open highway 
without being stopped. 


An alternative theory given wide currency 
was that drug barons had colluded to kill 
Posadas (who had openly opposed the econ- 
omic and political power wielded by the drug 


i 


cartels in Guadalajara and the surrounding - 


state of Jalisco), thereby demonstrating their 
continued power to the government, which in 
recent years had imprisoned some of the lead- 
ing drug barons, seized unprecedented quan- 
tities of drugs and launched investigations 
into several hundred allegedly corrupt police 
and military officers. Annual shipments of 
drugs, mostly from Colombia, across the 
Mexican border into the United States, were 
reported to be worth thousands of millions of 
US dollars. 


The government on May 27 offered a reward _ 


of US$5,000,000 for information leading to 
the arrest of drug barons, including Guzman 
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and the “Arellano Felix brothers”, leaders of 
a rival cartel. 
Assassination of judge : 


Humberto Enrique Tirado, a judge in the Su- 
perior Tribunal of Justice in Mexico City who 
was noted for investigating and prosecuting 
drug traffickers, was shot dead by unidenti- 
fied gunmen on May 18. Police stated that it 
was the work of the drug cartels. Another 
reported cartel victim was Francisco Labas- 
tida, a former district attorney for the State of 
Sinaloa, who had been shot dead in Mexico 
City on April 28. 


Central bank status 


A constitutional amendment was submitted to 
Congress on May 17 by Salinas to make the 
central bank, the Banco de México, inde- 
pendent and to give it a mandate to preserve 
price stability free of political interference. 


The measure, which was expected to gain congres- 
sional approval without difficulty, was seen as 
marking an effort by Salinas to guarantee the con- 
tinuation of his government’s monetary policies, 
especially a commitment to low inflation, after his 
term of office ended in 1994. 


Wi Last article p- 39408; reference article pp. R45-46. 


CUBA 
National health alert 


The Cuban government declared a national 
heath alert in an attempt to locate the source 
of a mysterious eye infection, which had 
rapidly spread to affect over 28,000 people. 
An international group of medical experts and 
nutritionists, mainly from the USA and ac- 
companied by Bjorn Thylefors, head of blind- 
ness prevention for the World Health 
Organization (WHO), visited Cuba on May 
17-22 to assist in the study of the epidemic. 


An April diagnosis that the condition was linked 
purely to vitamin deficiency was widened to in- 
clude new evidence that the illness affected other 
parts of the body, causing muscular disorders and 
painful cramps.,Experts claimed that the condition 
was unlike anything they had previously en- 
countered, and an unidentified toxin or virus was 
suspected. 


Visit of Russian delegation 


A visit by a delegation from Russia on May 
21-23, led by Vladimir Shumeiko, a First De- 
puty Chair of the Russian Council of Minis- 
ters, and including Viktor Iranov, President of 
the State Petrochemical Industry, concluded 
with the signing of a memorandum designed 
to give “new impetus” to bilateral relations. 


In a press comment Shumeiko claimed that the 
relationship between the two countries would 
henceforth be one of equals based on mutual inter- 
ests; the November 1992 trade agreement [see p. 
39184], he said, was not working “to the satisfac- 
_ tion of both parties” and should be revised. This 


comment alluded to low expectations of future 
Cuban sugar harvests, the high cost of its transport- 
ation to Russia (previously absorbed by the former 
Soviet Union and now born by Cuba) and the 
current level of the total Cuban foreign debt, esti- 
mated by Western sources to stand at US$16,000 
million. 


However, both sides agreed that work should 
begin within two months to ensure that the 
major Matanzas oil terminal, east of the capi- 
tal, Havana, was capable of receiving super- 
tankers and that the Cienfuegos oil refinery 
should be re-opened. , 


Sugar harvest 


The official Communist Party (PCC) news- 
paper Granma reported on May 6 that current 
sugar harvest yields were “50 per cent of its 
potential”. Excessive humidity, the deteriora- 
tion of roads and railways and the shortage of 
technical inputs were cited as the major 
causes. 


Meeting with exiles 


As reported in the Paris daily Le Monde on 
May 5, representatives of Cuban exiles in the 
USA and Venezuela, opposed to the govern- 
ment of President Fidel Castro Ruz, had ar- 
rived in Havana on May 3 for “free and open” 
discussions. No details were given. 


Release of dissident 


Maria Elena Cruz Varela, a poet and founder 
of the opposition Critical Alternative (CA) 
group arrested in November 1991, was re- 
leased in mid-May. 


Wl Last article p. 39408; reference article p. R37. 


HAITI 


Opposition to peace plan 


Gen. Philippe Biamby, “number three” in the 
military leadership in Haiti, denied before a 
hearing of the Haiti Senate on May 13 that the 
army was willing to accept a proposed UN- 
sponsored 500-member international police 
force to oversee a transition to democracy. He 
promised fierce resistance to any foreign “in- 
vasion”. 

The idea of sucha police force, consisting primarily 
of French- and Creole-speaking troops from 
France, Canada and the Caribbean, had been pro- 
posed by the US government in early May as part 
of an emerging peace settlement package, and en- 
dorsed by the May 10 annual meeting in Grenada 
of the Caribbean Community (CARICOM) 
Foreign Ministers [see p. 39460]. 


Other elements of the package called for (i) an 
amnesty to be granted by President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide to the members of the army high command 
who deposed him in the September 1991 coup, in 
return for their resignation; (ii) the formation of a 
new broad-based government; (iii) the injection of 
large amounts of foreign and technical support; and 
(iv) Aristide’s early return from exile. 
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US Secretary of State Warren Christopher stated on 
May 12, following a meeting with UN Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, that “considerable 
progress” had been made towards a peaceful rein- 
statement of Aristide. He declined to elaborate. 


Aristide was reportedly prepared to accept a police 
force but with a limited mandate. In a message 
broadcast in the Haitian capital Port-au-Prince on 
May 19, he showed reluctance to compromise with 
the military, accusing the army leadership of profit- 
ing by US$500,000,000 from drug trafficking, of 
holding 40,000 political prisoners and of assassi- 
nating more than 3,000 people. 


Dante Caputo, special envoy for the UN and 
the Organization of American States (OAS), 
and US special envoy Lawrence Pezzullo, 
held meetings in Port-au-Prince on May 22 
with Prime Minister Marc Bazin, and on May 
24 with Army C.-in-C. Gen. Raoul Cédras. 
Cédras reportedly rejected the idea of the 
police force as “unconstitutional”. Bazin, for 
his part, stated that the force could only have 
a limited technical role; he proposed instead a 
“national conference” to resolve the crisis, 
possibly in early June, composed of groups in 
the Congress and Aristide’s Haiti-based 
“presidential commission”, and with his own 
government and the army as observers. 


The joint UN-OAS international civilian mission, 
resident in Haiti for several months to monitor 
human rights and to help pave the way for a resto- 
ration of democracy, reported on May 5 “numerous 
and grave” human rights violations, and also re- 
ported interference by the military with efforts to 
monitor and halt such abuses. 


It was announced on May 10 that the size of the 
mission would be increased from just over 100 to 
250. Its new executive director was to be Colin 
Granderson from Trinidad and Tobago, with Ian 
Martin, former secretary-general of the human 
rights organization Amnesty International, as his 
deputy and as the mission’s director for human 
rights. 


Wi Last article pp. 39408-09; reference article pp. R43-44. 


GUATEMALA 
Presidential coup 


Amid rumours of his imminent resignation, 
beleaguered President Jorge Serrano Elias on 
May 31 held protracted talks with Joao 
Clemente Baena Soares, Secretary-General of 
the Organization of American States (OAS), 
who was in the country as head of a mission 
attempting to resolve the current political 
crisis. 

Serrano had on May 25 staged an army-backed 
“self-coup” (described locally as an autogolpe), 
ordering the suspension of parts of the Constitution, 
the dissolution of the Congress and of the Supreme 
Court and a ban on the media among other emer- 
gency measures. Analysts remained unclear about 
the motives behind the coup, which was similar to 
that staged in by President Alberto Keinya Fujimori 
Peru in April 1992 [see p. 38846]. 
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Peru was the only country in the region to express 
its support. The USA cut off US$67,000,000 in aid 
on May 26. Guatemala’s ambassador in Washing- 
ton, Edmond Molt, resigned, describing Serrano as 
a dictator. The European Communities (EC) and 
Japan announced the suspension of aid, and the 
OAS scheduled a meeting to consider sanctions. 


Serrano had also reportedly met with opposition 
within his Cabinet, and the influential Defence 
Minister Gen. José Domingo Garcia Samayoa 
called for a return to constitutional rule “as soon as 
possible”. Rigoberta Menchu, recipient of the 1992 
Nobel Peace Price for fighting for the rights of the 
country’s indigenous population [see pp. 39140; 
39170], added her voice to calls for public protests. 
Opposition leaders on May 30 rejected Serrano’s 
final conciliatory offer to dismantle gradually the 
authoritarian measures which he had introduced the 
previous week, and to submit negotiated constitu- 
tional reforms to a referendum within 90 days. 


Background to May 25 autogolpe 


Serrano justified the autogolpe on the grounds 
that the country had become ungovernable. 
He cited recent student unrest over price rises 
and cuts in subsidies as symptomatic of a 
general breakdown in civil order. He also 
claimed that drug-related corruption per- 
meated society, affecting the Congress, the 
courts and media, and that there was a plot by 
a “mafia” of drug barons to take over the 
country. 


Promising to stay “not one day more” than his 
presidential term, due to expire in January 1996, 
Serrano called for the election of a Constituent 
Assembly within two months in order to restore 
“institutional democracy as soon as possible”. At 
the same time, troops were immediately sent to 
place under house arrest one of his most outspoken 
critics, the government ombudsman for human 
rights, Ramiro de Leon Carpio (who escaped and 
joined calls for Serrano’s resignation), while trade 
union and human rights offices in the capital, Gu- 
atemala City, were also surrounded. 


Serrano had come to rely increasingly on the good- 
will of the army as his popularity declined with the 
implementation of economic austerity policies. A 
May 19 report by Amnesty International, the Lon- 
don-based human rights group, had accused Ser- 
rano of failing to stop grave abuses by the army, 
stating that harassment, intimidation, death threats 
and unexplained disappearances were on the in- 
crease. Serrano’s prestige was further eroded by 
allegations that he had personally benefited from 
alleged “illegal enrichment”. 


From early May onwards Serrano’s small Soli- 
darity and Action Movement (MAS) party was no 
longer able to count on a working alliance in Con- 
gress with opposition parties. Serrano claimed that 
the MAS had been shown to enjoy the confidence 
of the electorate at the May 9 municipal elections, 
when it succeeded in gaining seats, but opponents 
pointed to the low turnout of only some 40 per cent. 


Breakdown of peace talks with 
guerrillas 


Talks between the government and the Guate- 


malan Revolutionary National Unity (URNG) 
guerrillas broke down completely on May 8. 


The collapse of the talks represented a blow to 
Serrano’s prestige, in view of his declared commit- 
ment to ending the 31-year civil war, the sole 
remaining conflict in Central America [for peace 
process see pp. 38141; 38233; 38251; 38330; 
39265; 39312-13]. The Catholic Church threatened 
to step down as peace mediator after accusing both 
sides of intransigence. 


Wi Last article p. 39409; reference article p. R42. 


NICARAGUA 
National dialogue 


A first round of “national dialogue”, hosted 
by the government and bringing together the 
major political parties, labour unions and the 
business community, took place on May 3-6. 
A second round was scheduled to begin on 
May 20, with the eventual target being a “na- 
tional agreement” on key issues: the reactiva- 
tion of the crisis-ridden economy and the 
generation of employment, social pro- 
grammes for the poor, the resolution of re- 
maining property conflicts stemming for the 
civil war, and the strengthening of democratic 
institutions and national security. 


The government saw the meeting as a vindication 
of its “co-government” and national reconciliation 
strategies. According to the Central America Re- 
port of May 7, however, the two main rival political 
groups—the left-wing Sandinista National Libera- 
tion Front (FSLN) and the 10-party right-wing 
National Opposition Union-Political Opposition 
Alliance (UNO-APO)—saw the talks as a “poten- 
tial watershed in the long battle for the 1996 general 
elections”. 


The report argued that the FSLN had yet to over- 
come its defeat in the 1990 presidential and legis- 
lative elections [see p. 37236]. It had suffered from 
a constant crisis of identity and credibility, and its 
initial willingness to co-operate with the govern- 
ment had placed it at odds with its support base 
among trade unions, community organizations and 
women’s groups, which had become more inde- 
pendent and critical of the party. The UNO-APO, 
for its part, having broken with the ruling UNO 
government of President Violeta Chamorro de Bar- 
tios and aggressively opposed her reconciliation 
strategies, had thereby “totally alienated” itself 
from centres of power [see pp. 39265; 39313; 
39361], and had subsequently been forced to “ca- 
pitulate in many ways” by the release of US aid in 
April, which was reportedly conditional on the 
dialogue going ahead [see p. 39409]. 


The central thrust of an 18-point proposal put for- 
ward by the FSLN was the need for a redefinition 
of the government’s economic programme. The 
UNO-APO maintained, by contrast, that the crisis 
stemmed from political instability and that the dia- 
logue had to focus exclusively on political issues 
such as constitutional reform, the military statutes 
law and property conflicts. 


The Central American Report also stated that the 
labour unions were taking the opportunity to articu- 
late a “realistic socio-economic strategy that could 
have the support of the government and influential 
sectors”. Several of the labour unions, however, 
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were reportedly sceptical about the effectiveness of 
lengthy dialogue without immediate measures to 
solve the economic crisis. The business community 
was present in the hope of positioning itself “as a 
major contributor to national policy, with the con- 
fidence and support of the population”. - 


Suspension of constitutional 
guarantees - Human rights monitoring _ 
invitation 


The government on May 29 invited the inter- 
national community to monitor the im- 
plementation of a presidential decree — 
suspending constitutional guarantees in 14 
towns in five northern departments on May 18 
for 30 days. Rights to privacy and freedom 
from arbitrary arrest were suspended, and 
search without warrant was allowed. An esti- 
mated 1,000-2,500 rearmed former right- 
wing contras (recontras) and left-wing 
Sandinistas (recompas) were reported to be 
active across the region. 


I Last article p. 39409; reference article p. R47. 


EL SALVADOR 
Killings at demonstration 


Riot police opened fire on disabled war 
veterans in front of the presidential palace, in 
the capital, San Salvador, on May 20; eyewit- 
nesses said that they fired indiscriminately 
into the crowd, killing a former soldier, a © 
former guerrilla and a woman supporter. 


President Alfredo Cristiani Burkard announced on 
May 24 that the police commander in charge of the 
unit would be removed from his post. Five riot 
police members were arrested. Cristiani also 
promised an investigation into the incident, the ~ 
worst outbreak of violence since the UN-mediated 
peace agreement ended the 12-year civil war in 
December 1992 [see p. 39232]. 


The demonstration had brought together 500 for- 
mer soldiers and former members of the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN) to de- 
mand that the government release promised medi- 
cal and economic aid. 


Exhumation order 


The judicial authorities announced on May 13 
that the remains of hundreds of campesinos 
(peasants), massacred in 1980 and buried by 
the banks of the river Sumpul, would be ex- 
humed the following week. The army was 
accused of the massacre. 


Protest against amnesty for army 
commanders 


Jesuit leaders at the Central American University 
of El Salvador on May 12 presented a legal appeal 
against the government’s March 20 law 
[see p. 39361]. The law had allowed the release in 
April of two army officers convicted of the Novem-" 
ber 1989 murder of six Jesuits, their housekeeper 
and daughter [see p. 39409]. 
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IMF standby agreement 


The International Monetary Fund (IMF) on 
May 11 announced its approval of a standby 
credit for El Salvador, authorizing drawings 
up to the equivalent of SDR 34,550,000 
(about US$49,000,000) over the next 10 
months to support the government’s financial 
and economic programme for 1993. 


Wi Last article p. 39409; reference article pp. R39-40. 


VENEZUELA 
Suspension of President 


The Senate voted unanimously on May 21 that 
President Carlos Andrés Pérez, 70, should 
stand trial before the Supreme Court of Justice 
(CSJ) on charges of embezzlement and 
misuse of public funds. Pérez was immedi- 
ately suspended from office. If found guilty, 
he faced impeachment and possible imprison- 
ment. 


The Senate decision was an endorsement of one 
taken by the 15-member CSJ, which had ruled by 
nine votes to six on May 20 that there was sufficient 
evidence to justify the opening of proceedings 
against Pérez. Since early March, Chief Justice 
Gonzalo Rodriguez Corro had been studying a 
petition from the Attorney General Ramon Escovar 
Salom requesting a decision on whether Pérez and 
two former ministers should be charged for al- 
legedly fraudulently handling in March 1989 
250,000,000 bolivares in funds from an Interior 

_ Ministry secret account. The funds were exchanged 
‘for approximately US$17,000,000 and then recon- 
‘verted, taking advantage of a sharp government 
devaluation, to produce a reported profit, variously 
estimated at US$10,000,000 and US$11,000,000 
[see p. 39361]. On May 5 the press revealed that 
Rodriguez had drafted a pro-trial opinion and had 
sent copies to the other 14 CSJ members. 


In a television address on May 20 and in a 
televised interview on May 24, a defiant and 
sometimes emotional Pérez defended his rec- 
ord, maintaining that he was the victim of a 
political conspiracy. He vowed to fight on to 
clear his name and to complete his term of 
office (which was due to expire in February 
1994). 


Earlier in the month Pérez had reportedly told 
friends and associates that he intended to resign. 
His own ruling Democratic Action (AD) party, 
along with the leading opposition Social Christian 
Party (COPED) and the Movement Towards Social- 
ism (MAS), had requested that he step down in the 
interest of national stability. 


Popular celebration of President's 
suspension 


Residents of the capital, Caracas, greeted the 
CSJ and Senate decisions with jubilation, 
whistles, firecrackers and the traditional 
banging of pots and pans. Cars with horns 
blowing streamed through the streets, and 
large crowds celebrated outside the Congress 
__ building and the presidential palace. 


The police and the national guard had placed 
Caracas under a state of emergency from May 15 
onwards in expectation of protests, but only rela- 
tively minor clashes had taken place, mostly with 
anti-government university students. 


Defence Minister Gen. Ivan Dario Jiménez 
Sanchez reported calm throughout the country, al- 
though there were reports of a state of emergency 
being imposed in the western state of Zuila on May 
22 


Ina rare public display of unity, senior generals had 
made a joint appearance with Jiménez on May 9 to 
pledge their respect for any future CSJ and legisla- 
tive verdicts. This was also reportedly intended to 
calm public fears of a military coup, and to deter 
dissidents in the army from staging repeats of the 
February and November 1992 coup attempts [see 
pp. 38759-80; 39185-86]. 


Appointment of interim President - 
Constitutional confusion 


As a result of the Senate decision and as laid 
down in the Constitution, the chairman of the 
Senate, and as such of the National Congress, 
Octavio Lepage, 69, a leading AD veteran, 
was sworn in as interim President on May 22. 


Arguments about the length of his caretaker 
government immediately ensued. 


Lepage insisted that he intended to stay on for at 
least 90 days. The opposition, however, headed by 
the influential COPEI senator and former President 
(in 1969-74) Rafael Caldera Rodriguez, stated that 
Lepage had 30 days to call a joint session of Con- 
gress, which would elect a new interim President, 
pending the presidential elections due in any case 
in December. 


The controversy arose because the Constitution, 
precise on procedures for presidential succession in 
the case of the death or resignation of an incumbent 
chief executive, was vague on the question of a 
temporary presidential absence. 


Resignation of Cabinet - Retention of 
ministers in post 

The Interior Minister Jesus Ramén Carmona 
reportedly confirmed on May 21 that all the 
Cabinet members had submitted their resigna- 
tions the previous evening to allow a new 
interim President to reorganize the govern- 
ment. In the event, all ministers were retained 
in their posts pending a resolution of the con- 
stitutional crisis. 

Government policy 


Lepage stated on May 24 that the situation in 
the country was “critical but manageable”. He 
pledged to review national economic policy, 
and to give priority to reducing high domestic 
interest rates, but maintained that Pérez’s 
highly unpopular free-market reforms of the 
past four years remained “correct in strategic 
terms”. He rejected, however, what he termed 
the “dogmatism and the use of foreign 
models” in implementing “IMF-style econ- 
omic adjustments”. 


BB Last articles pp. 39361-62; 39412; reference article p. 
R58. 
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SURINAM 
New Army commander 


Col. Arthy Gorré was sworn in as the new 
C.-in-C. of the Army on May 14. In the face 
of strong opposition within the military, 
Gorré’s appointment had been approved on 
May 12 by the National Assembly. 


On the following day the government of the Nether- 
lands (the former colonial power) airlifted military 
supplies from the Netherlands Antilles to the capi- 
tal, Paramaribo, reportedly to bolster national se- 
curity. Anti-Gorré forces loyal to former army 
commander Lt. Col. Désiré “Desi” Bouterse had 
reportedly been behind an attack by five gunmen 
on May 10 on the national television studios in 
Paramaribo, which were then set on fire. A body- 
guard of Bouterse was subsequently arrested. 


The National Assembly had also voted (by 41 
to nine) for the resignation of the army high 
command which had opposed Gorré’s ap- 
pointment, and the resignation was confirmed 
on May 13 of the four senior commanders, 
Col. Ivan Graanoogst, Maj. Badresein Sital, 
marine commander Chas Mijnals and military 
police commander Etienne Boerenveen. 


Wi Last article p. 39410; reference article pp. R51-52. 


COLOMBIA 


Surrender offers by drug 
cartel chiefs 


The fugitive leader of the Medellin drug car- 
tel, Pablo Escobar Gaviria, in an authenticated 
April 29 letter to Attorney General Gustavo 
de Grieff released on May 3, reiterated his 
offer to surrender in return for “written and 
public guarantees” concerning his safety. 


Escobar claimed that the anti-cartel vigilante group 
known as “Persecuted by Pablo Escobar” (Pepes) 
continued to operate in Medellin, with a headquar- 
ters in the El Poblado district, despite its claim in 
April to have disbanded [see p. 39410]. 


The country’s principal newspaper El Tiempo 
reported on May 7 that the chiefs of the (smal- 
ler) Cali drug cartel, based in the city of Cali 
some 500 km south-west of the capital, 
Bogota, had proposed to the government that 
they would cease their cocaine producing and 
trafficking activities, and submit themselves 
to justice, in return for a pledge that their large 
fortunes would not be seized. No government 
response was reported. 


Guerrilla truce offer - State of 
emergency 


A truce offer made by Manuel Pérez, leader 
of the National Liberation Army (ELN) on 
May 7 during a recorded interview with Tele- 
vision Espajiola, Madrid, was rejected by the 
government. An official claimed that the offer 
lacked credibility and that the army had the 
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capacity to defeat guerrillas and subversive 
groups. 
The “state of internal disturbance”, declared in 


November 1992 [see p. 39186], was on May 5 
extended by the Senate for a further 90 days. 


Oil investment 


Juan Maria Rendon, president of the state oil 
company (ECOPETROL), announced on 
May 14 that US$5,000 million would be in- 
vested over the next four years to update oil 
exploration and pumping equipment. 

Rendon also stated that production would probably 
reach 900,000 barrels per day in the current year, 
and was expected to rise considerably when wells 
were sunk in newly discovered oilfields. Also con- 
firmed was that British Petroleum, already in- 
volved with ECOPETROL and other oil companies 
in the discovery of new oilfields in south-eastern 
regions, was seeking permission to drill new wells. 


Wi Last article pp. 39410-11; reference article pp. R35-36. 


ECUADOR 
Landslide deaths 


Serious floods in late March in the Paute river 
valley, one of the richest agricultural areas 
[see p. 39411], culminated on May 1 in the 
final inundation of the valley, in the southern 
province of Azuay, by some 200,000,000 
cubic metres of water which had accumulated 
behind a landslide. The final death toll was put 
at more than 300. 


An estimated 200 to 400 inhabitants of the 
mining settlement of Las Brisas, on the border 
with Peru, were feared dead when 15,000 
tonnes of rock buried their community on 
May 9 after a landslide. 


In both cases torrential rains had swept away moun- 
tain sides weakened by honeycombs of small mine- 
shafts. 


New economic measures - Reported 
Cabinet resignation 


New economic measures were announced on 
May 5 by President Sixto Duran Ballén, in- 
cluding increases in electricity and telephone 
charges. According to local radio Voz de los 
Andes on May 6, this announcement “un- 
leashed a wave of rumours about an internal 
rift in the government concerning the amount 
of the increases, a possible devaluation and an 
increase in fuel prices”. Duran had reportedly 
refused to accept the mass resignation of the 
Cabinet. 


The plan, part of an adjustment agreement being 
negotiated with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), provoked a 24-hour general strike by the 
United Workers’ Front (FUT) trade union con- 
federation on May 26. 


New Welfare Minister 


Gustavo Novoa Bejarano was appointed as 
the new Minister of Social Welfare and Public 


Promotion on April 28, replacing Mariana 
Argudo. 


Wi Last article p. 39411; reference article p. R39. 


CHILE 
Primary presidential election 


Senator Eduardo Frei Ruiz Tagle, the son of a 
former president and already the presidential 
candidate of the Christian Democratic Party 
(PDC), defeated his Socialist Party (PS) rival 
Ricardo Lagos on May 23 to secure the 
presidential nomination of the ruling Coali- 
tion for Democracy (CPD). This was the first 
primary election since the return to democ- 
racy in 1990 and it made Frei a strong fa- 
vourite to win the presidential elections due to 
be held on Dec. 11. Frei received 60 per cent 
of the 600,000 votes cast by the members of 
the coalition parties to some 38 per cent for 
Lagos. 


Wi Last article p. 39269; reference article pp. R34-35. 


PERU 
Human rights charges 


President Alberto Keinya Fujimori, in a 
broadcast interview on May 8, rejected re- 
ports that a military coup had been attempted 
on the night of May 5-6. He also repudiated 
charges that his security advisor, Capt. Vla- 
dimiro Montesinos [see p. 38846], and the 
Army C.-in-C., Gen. Nicolas de Bari Her- 
moza Rios, were both directly implicated in a 
secret intelligence squad believed to be re- 
sponsible for recent disappearances and extra- 
judicial murders. 


The allegations against Montesinos and Hermoza 
were made by Gen. Rodolfo Robles Espinoza, head 
of army training and thought to represent sections 
of the military hostile to Hermoza and Montesinos; 
they included the claim that both were behind the 
killings of nine students and a professor at La 
Cantuta university, east of Lima in July 1992 [see 
p. 39411]. Robles, together with his two sons, 
sought political asylum in the United States em- 
bassy in the capital, Lima, on May 6, and was 
subsequently granted asylum in Argentina; on May 
10 the Supreme Military Justice Council opened 
trial proceedings against him in his absence, charg- 
ing him with insubordination, insulting his supe- 
riors, perjury, and dishonouring the nation and 
armed forces. 


In early May the Democratic Constitutional Con- 
gress (CCD), established in November 1992 with 
the responsibility of reforming the Constitution and 
dominated by pro-Fujimori delegates, repealed the 
constitutional provision under which the former 
Senate of the Congress, disbanded in Fujimori’s 
April 1992 coup [see p. 38846], had the right to 
ratify military appointments. 
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Gen. (retd) José Pastor Vives, pardoned by Fu- 
jimori for taking part in the November 1992 coup 
attempt [see p. 39187], read a communiqué on May 
28 from 11 other pardoned officers in which they 
“re-affirmed the constitutionality” of their actions 
and claimed that they had been physically and 
psychologically abused and tortured since their 
arrest. 

Guerrilla armed strike 


To mark the 13th anniversary of the start of 
their “war” on the state, the Maoist Shining 
Path (Sendero Luminoso) proclaimed a 72- 
hour “armed strike” on May 17-19 which 
halted transport in Lima, Ayacucho—in the 
southern highlands—and in other cities. A 
death toll of eight was reported, with 10 
wounded; the reduced level of violence in 
Lima was interpreted by analysts as reflecting 
both a fall in the number of experienced Sen- 
dero cadres, and a shift away to political or- 
ganization work in poor areas. 


The southern city of Arequipa along with Tacna _ 
and Puno and neighbouring areas were left without 
power following a Sendero attack on the Charcani 
hydroelectric plant in Arequipa on May 16. 


Lucero Cumpa Miranda, a leader of the Tupac 
Amari Revolutionary Movement, was reported to 
have been captured on May 1 as was Luz Carizo 
Cometo Villalobos, head of the MRTA’s com- 
munications and logistics base in the north-eastern 
town of Tarapoto. 


Debt rescheduling 


The “Paris Club” of Western creditor coun- 
tries agreed on May 5 that US$3,100 million . 
in debt repayments due in 1993-95 would be 
reduced by US$1,885 million. Rescheduled 
payments would be over a 20-year period for 
public aid development programmes and over 
a 15-year period for other credits. 


I Last article p. 39411; reference article pp. R49-50. > 


ARGENTINA 


Medium-term modernization 
programme 


In his address to the new joint session of the 
Congress on May 1, President Carlos Saul 
Menem announced a broad economic and pol- 
itical modernization plan which had the tone 
of an election address, but which pointedly 
avoided reference to the controversial issue of 
reforming the Constitution to allow him to 
seek re-election in 1995 [see also p. 39364]. 


Menem promised that in his final two years in. 
office his administration would bring down infla- 

tion to 4 per cent, generate gross domestic product 

(GDP) at a level 43 per cent higher than that regis- 

tered in 1989 and create 1,000,000 new jobs. 


To reduce production costs to promote employ- , 
ment, employers’ contributions on payrolls were to!_ 
be lowered. Advance payments of capital gains tax 
were suspended with immediate effect for the agri- — 
cultural sector and other sectors affected by the 
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significant drop in international prices, and this was 
to be extended further by January 1994. Atthe same 
time, however, stricter measures to reduce tax evas- 
ion were to be implemented. 


In a bid to make domestic industry more competi- 
tive, the economy would be opened up to foreign 
trade, but this would be balanced by reductions in 
corporate taxes. Domestic companies would be 
able to buy foreign capital goods and trucks without 
paying any import duties; local capital goods 
manufacturers were to be compensated by a sub- 
sidy of 15 per cent on sales to offset the impact of 
foreign competition. 


State-owned banks would increase lending to small 
and medium-sized farms and companies. The Bank 
of the Argentine Nation would lend US$4,500 mil- 
lion to these sectors in 1993, rising to US$6,200 
million in 1995, at below market interest rates. 


Also to be “advanced” would be the privatization 
of the military-run entrepreneurial sector. A reor- 
ganization of the military was proposed, to ensure 
that existing funds were not increased but spent in 
a “more rational” manner. 


In the public sector Menem promised the recon- 
struction of the national statistics system and the 
professionalization of civil service recruitment to 
eliminate corruption and patronage. New govern- 
ment agencies would be created within months to 
regulate privatized public services. 


Shares in the state-owned YPF oil deposits were to 
be sold through public bids to pay debts contracted 
with some 2,000,0000 retired people, and 30 per 
cent of privatization proceeds would be used to 
secure their future pensions. For the first time, and 
within two months, all pensioners would have den- 


tal care coverage. General medical care was to be 


further de-regulated to allow employees to choose 
between the social benefit funds on offer in the 
national health system, and it would be permitted 
to use the funds to contract professional services 
free of imposed pricing structures. Self-financing 
public hospitals were also being studied. 


Menem also announced that a package of bills 
would be presented to Congress within days, 
aimed at a “structural transformation of the 
political rules” in the country. 


These promised new bills were intended to promote 
(i) reform of the financing of political parties; (ii) 
an open and nationwide system of primaries to 
allow the participation of independent votes to 
select candidates; (iii) the direct election of the 
mayor of the Federal capital, Buenos Aires; (iv) the 
municipal decentralization of districts; and (v) in- 
creased popular participation by the use of plebi- 
scites and referendums. 


Menem was applauded when he reiterated that 
the recovery of the Falkland (Malvinas) Is- 
lands, South Georgia and South Sandwich 
islands remained a “strategic” part of foreign 
policy, and that “within the law” efforts to 
recover them would proceed. 


South Atlantic controversy 

The Argentine government protested strongly 
on May 7 against the decision of the United 
Kingdom on May 6 to extend from 12 to 200 


.miles its territorial jurisdiction around the 


South Georgia and South Sandwich islands 
archipelagos. The UK government claimed 
that its decision was not meant to be provoca- 
tive and was intended to reinforce conserva- 
tion measures and to protect fish stocks in the 
area from foreign fleets, notably from Chile, 
Japan and Russia. 


On May 8, however, both countries agreed to nego- 
tiate a “co-ordinated conservation” plan for South 
Atlantic fishing waters. 


Wl Last article p. 39411-12; reference article pp. R28-29. 


URUGUAY 


Government defeat 


Radio El Espectador reported on May 20 from 
Montevideo that the National Party (PN— 
Blancos) government of President Luis Al- 
berto Lacalle Herrera had suffered a 
congressional defeat the previous day, when 
“more than 90” of the 99 congressional de- 
puties rejected the government’s veto of a 
resolution to re-open the General Finance In- 
spectorate. Vice-President Gonzalo Aguirre 
Ramirez, leader of the PN’s Renewal and 
Victory (RV) faction, strongly criticized 
Economy and Finance Minister Ignacio de 
Posadas for supporting the government veto. 


General strike 


The eighth 24-hour general strike called by 
the PIT-CNT trade union confederation on 
May 4 against the free market and austerity 
policies of the Lacalle government was offi- 
cially conceded as having been “partly suc- 
cessful”. In Montevideo, the public sector and 
public transport were virtually closed down, 
as was the press. 


WH Last article p. 39363; reference article pp. R57-58. 


PARAGUAY 


Presidential and 
congressional elections 


Paraguay’s first fully democratic elections 
were held on May 9. Final but still “unoffi- 
cial” results were released by the Junta Elec- 
toral Central (JEC) on May 24. 


In the presidential elections Juan Carlos Was- 
mosy, candidate of the ruling Colorado Party 
(ANR-PC), received 40.9 per cent of the vote. 
Domingo Laino, of the Authentic Radical 
Liberal Party (PLRA), was in second place 
with 32.06 per cent, and Guillermo Caballero 
Vargas, of the National Encounter (Encuentro 
Nacional—EN) coalition, was third with 
23.04 per cent; the remainder was shared 
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among some 10 minor candidates, with 
spoiled and blank votes totalling 3.63 per cent. 


In simultaneous elections for the Congress, 
the PC-ANR gained 42.99 per cent of the vote, 
winning 20 seats in the Senate and 40 in the 
Chamber of Deputies; the PLRA won 35.10 
per cent, 17 Senate seats and 32 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies; and the EN won 17.09 
per cent, and eight seats in each chamber. 
Although the single largest party, the Colo- 
tados lacked a clear majority in either house 
of the Congress. 


The presence of 200 international observers, led by 
former US President Jimmy Carter, reduced the 
incidence of reported electoral fraud and in all 
regions polling reportedly passed off peacefully. 
However gunmen attacked a radio station sympath- 
etic to the opposition and two people were reported 
killed. 

Carter expressed the concerns of the opposition 
when he publicly condemned as a “blatant violation 
of the Constitution” the political involvement of 
Gen. Lino Oviedo, commander of the army’s first 
corps and the country’s military “strongman”, who 
in a pre-electoral statement predicted that the mili- 
tary and the Colorado party would rule for cen- 
turies. Also widely criticized was the ruling of a 
Colorado-leaning judge denying thousands of 
Paraguayans living in Argentina the right to retum 
to cast their votes. The Supreme Court overturned 
the decision but too late to allow people to reach 
polling stations. 


Relatively minor policy differences separated the 
three presidential candidates who all supported 
market-orientated economic policies. Caballero, 
49, a lawyer and millionaire businessman, was the 
pre-poll favourite, and took almost half the vote in 
the capital, Asuncion. Caballero represented a new 
business class committed to free trade and compe- 
tition, and opposed to military-run state monopo- 
lies and to the system of corruption and patronage 
perfected under the former dictator, Gen. Alfredo 
Stroessner. The EN, his ad hoc electoral coalition, 
drew its support from urban areas, among people 
in their thirties and especially women. Laino, a 
lawyer and a veteran opponent of the regime, per- 
formed creditably in both the capital and the 
countryside. 


Wasmosy, 54, a businessman and former minister, 
did modestly in the capital. However, against a 
disunited opposition, the Colorado party’s mobili- 
zation of the rural vote was decisive after it had 
itself overcome deep pre-electoral divisions within 
the party. The rift had been caused by the reportedly 
fraudulent manner in which Wasmosy, supported 
by the incumbent President Gen. Andrés Rodriguez 
and by Oviedo, had denied Luis Maria Argaiia the 
presidential nomination [see p. 39268]. At one 
stage Argaiia, the party president, a former Foreign 
Minister and staunch supporter of Stroessner, now 
in exile in Brazil, urged his followers not to vote 
for Wasmosy. 


Offer to Stroessner 

Wasmosy announced on May 11 that Stroess- 
ner was free to return from Brazil, although 
he stated that if as a result the former dictator 
faced judicial proceedings “that’s his prob- 
lem”. 
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It was widely reported that the President-elect had 
amassed a large part of his personal fortune from 
sizeable construction contracts for the Itaipu dam, 
a Stroessner-sponsored joint Paraguayan-Brazilian 
project notorious for corrupt practices. 


Wi Last article p. 39268; reference article pp. R48-49. 


BRAZIL 
Major Cabinet changes 


Yeda Crusius resigned as Planning Minister 
on May 7, complaining that she had not been 
consulted over the economic plan announced 
in April [see p. 39410]. She was replaced by 
Alexis Stepanenko, Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Bank for Economic and Social Devel- 
opment. 


The resignation of Economy and Finance 
Minister Eliseu Resende on May 19 after only 
80 days in office caused further damage to the 
credibility of the government of President 
Itamar Franco. 


Resende, the third Finance Minister in eight 
months, was replaced by the Foreign Minster and 
distinguished sociologist Fernando Henrique Car- 
doso, considered the most able member of the 
Cabinet. The ambassador to Portugal, José Apare- 
cido de Oliveira, was named the new Foreign Min- 
ister on May 21. 


Cardoso’s appointment, although well received by 
the business sector, reportedly caused consterna- 
tion among factions in the Brazilian Social Demo- 
cratic Party (PSDB), of which he was a leading 
member, which had been lobbying for the party to 
distance itself from the Franco government. PSDB 
president Passo Jereissati told the press that if Car- 
doso could restore order to the economy then he 
would be in a very powerful position to run for the 
presidency in December 1994. He added that if 
Cardosa failed the party would “implode”. 


Resende had failed to convince the Senate on May 
12 of the falsity of press accusations that he had 
favoured his former employer, the Norberto Ode- 
brecht construction company, by granting govern- 
ment project financing of US$115,000,000 and 
US$18,600,000 to the company, and thus helping 
it to win various infrastructure contracts in, respec- 
tively, Peru and Ecuador. The Central Bank had 
opposed the financing. The Ecuador deal had re- 
portedly been conditional on Odebrecht paying off 
in April an outstanding US$427,000 debt owed by 
the Ecuadorean government to Interbras, the state 
oil company’s old foreign trade subsidiary. 


Other changes in ministerial posts 


Secretary of Federal Administration Luiza 
Erundina, a member of the Workers’ Party 
(PT) and a former mayor of the city of Sao 
Paulo, was dismissed from the government on 
May 19, as was Agriculture Minister Lazaro 
Barbosa. 


Erundina, whose dismissal ostensibly resulted 
from her support for a six-day-old public-sector 
strike, was the leader of the government’s left-wing 
faction, and an opponent of Resende. She had 
viewed his original appointment in March [see p. 
39363] as an inappropriate choice for a government 
which had come to power after a wave of anti-cor- 
ruption demonstrations had forced out former 
President Fernando Collor de Mellor [see pp. 
39233; 39268]. 


Gen. (retd) Romildo Canhim succeeded Erundina, 
while Wilson Brandi Romao was named acting 
Agriculture Minister on May 24; Nuri Andraus was 
subsequently appointed to the post. 


Dismissal of Indian Ageny head 


Sidhei Possuelo, head of the government’s 
Indian Agency (FUNAD, was dismissed on 
May 19 shortly after signing a decree to create 
a large reserve for the Macuxi tribe in the 
northern state of Roraima. Ranchers and pol- 
iticians from the state had been lobbying 
Franco to dismiss him. 


Disagreement within PDT 

Justice Minister Mauricio Correa announced on 
May 24 that he was leaving the Democratic Labour 
Party (PDT) because of differences with PDT 
leader Leonel Brizola, the governor of Rio de 
Janeiro [see p. 39410]. 


Military unrest 


Intense discussions on May 19 resulted in 
Franco and the three armed services comman- 
ders issuing a joint communiqué warning that 
democracy could not be allowed “to commit 
suicide”. 

The statement reflected the military’s concern over 
government instability, the low level of defence 
expenditure, dissatisfaction over pay and condi- 
tions among officers and in the ranks, and a recent 
surge of regional separatist threats [see also below]. 
Franco had reportedly pledged a 97 per cent pay 
rise and funds to modernize equipment in an at- 
tempt to quell the unrest. 


The military commanders claimed that current 
military spending amounted to the equivalent of 
US$3 per head, compared with US$27 in Bolivia 
and US$17 in Argentina. 


Separatist threat 


A threat by separatists in the southern states 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Parana and Santa 
Catarina to declare themselves independent 
on May 23 and rename the combined region 
as the Pampa Republic (Republica do Pampa) 
did not materialize, reportedly due to lack of 
public support. The Justice Ministry had an- 
nounced that separatist leader Irton Marques 
faced arrest if he dared announce the “setting 
up of a new country”. 


Amnesty prison report 


A report in early May by the human rights 
organization Amnesty International accused 
senior Brazilian officials and the military 
police of destroying or deliberately tampering 
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with evidence which could convict 120 mili- 
tary police of carrying out the massacre of 111 
prisoners who had seized control of a block in 
Sao Paulo’s main prison, the Casa de 
Detencao, on Oct. 2, 1992 [see pp: 39139; 
39315]. 


The report, supported by Amnesty’s own observa- 
tions and by forensic evidence, accused Sao Pau- 
lo’s governor and its secretary of public security of 
abdicating responsibility and allowing the military 
police brutally to retake the block and systemati- 
cally murder surrendering and wounded inmates. 


I Last article p. 39410; reference article pp. R32-33.__ 


CARICOM 


Foreign Ministers meeting 


The annual Caribbean Community (CARI- 
COM) Foreign Ministers meeting, held in 
Grenada on May 10-11, voiced “strong con- 
cern” about Latin American opposition to new 
arrangements adopted by the European Com- 
munities (EC) to guarantee bananas exported 
from CARICOM countries access to the EC 
market under the Lomé convention [see pp. 
R59; R131; 38910; 39064; 39340]. They 
asked for “frank” discussion on the issue at the 
CARICOM-Central America meeting in 
Jamaica on May 27-28. 


The meeting deferred a decision on the proposed 
creation of a joint CARICOM-Cuban commission 
following disagreements over a clause in the draft 
proposal expressing reservations about the observ- 
ance of democratic rights in Cuba. No Cuban rep- 
resentatives were present. = 


I Last article p. 39136; reference article pp. R58-59. 


IN BRIEF 


BAHAMAS: The government announced on 
May 14 that it intended within 18 months to 
offer to private investors up to 49 per cent of 
shares in the state-owned Bahamas Telecom- 
munications Corporation, the Bahamas Elec- 
tricity Corporation and the Water and 
Sewerage Corporation. 


CANADA: The Liberal Party government of 
Premier Clyde Wells, first elected in New- 
foundland in 1989, was returned to office in 
provincial elections on May 3; the Liberals 
won 35 seats compared with 16 for ra Pro- | 


ive Conservative Party (PCP) and one, 
or the New Democratic Party (NDP). / 
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CAMBODIA 
UN-supervised elections 


Elections to a Cambodian Constituent Assem- 
bly took place under the supervision of the UN 
Transitional Authority in Cambodia 
(UNTAC) in late May. Analysts’ predictions 
of a violent election proved unfounded and 
polling was generally peaceful. However, in- 
itial results and reactions indicated that the 
election had done little to resolve the under- 
lying political antagonisms which had fuelled 
years of bloody civil war in Cambodia. 


The elections were the culmination of an interna- 
tional peace plan for Cambodia signed in Paris by 
the warring factions and the relevant foreign 
powers in October 1991 [see p. 38511]. UNTAC 
was dispatched to Cambodia in early 1992 to police 
a fragile ceasefire and to organize the elections. The 
main obstacle facing UNTAC was the refusal of the 
Khmers Rouges (the faction led by Pol Pot which 
had headed the government of Democratic Kampu- 
chea in 1975-79) to comply with the election plan 
on the grounds that the UN had failed to verify 
adequately the withdrawal of all Vietnamese troops 
from Cambodia (Vietnam had withdrawn the last 
of its forces in 1989, but the Khmers Rouges in- 
sisted that Vietnamese troops remained in Cambo- 
dia). 

The last election in Cambodia had taken place in 


-May 1981 [see p. 31414] for a 117-member Na- 
, tional Assembly, the legislative organ of the State 


of Cambodia (SOC—the Phnom Penh regime), 
which had voted itself a five-year extension of its 
original term in 1986, and had been routinely ex- 
tended thereafter. 


Conduct of elections 


The elections, to a 120-member Constituent 
Assembly, were held on May 23-28. Polling 
took place in all of Cambodia’s 21 provinces 
and initial estimates placed the turnout at a 
massive 90 per cent. UNTAC had registered 
a total of 4,618,000 eligible voters. 


Of the 20 political parties which contested the 
election, two dominated: (i) the Cambodian Peo- 
ple’s Party (CPP), a former communist party led by 
Chea Sim and Hun Sen which controlled the SOC; 
and (ii) the United National Front for an Inde- 
pendent, Neutral, Peaceful and Co-operative Cam- 
bodia (Funcinpec), the nationalist grouping now 
led by Prince Norodom Ranaridh, founded by and 
supportive of Ranaridh’s father, the nominally neu- 
tral President, Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 


The election campaign period had been marred by 
violence. Khmer Rouge fighters had used force 
against numerous targets, including SOC troops, 
UNTAC personnel and Vietnamese civilians, in 


kind to Khmer Rouge assaults and in late January 
had launched a large offensive. The SOC leader- 


_ Ship was also widely reported to have carried out a 


more clandestine offensive against relatively “soft” 
Funcinpec targets, using assassination and general 
intimidation. 


Most commentators anticipated that the campaign 
violence would continue, and escalate, into the 
election period itself. In particular, it was widely 
expected that the Khmers Rouges would use vi- 
olence to prevent voting taking place in territory 
under its control. In the event, little violence was 
reported (mostly between Khmer Rouge and SOC 
units). Khmer Rouge leaders allowed voting to take 
place in their areas and, according to some reports, 
actively encouraged their fighters and supporters to 
vote for Funcinpec. The Japanese Kyodo news 
agency reported on June 2 that the Khmers Rouges 
had during a meeting with Prince Sihanouk in 
Beijing on May 21 agreed not to disrupt voting. 
According to the report Sihanouk had agreed in 
turn to include the Khmers Rouges in any future 
government formed by him. 


Preliminary results 


The final election results had not been an- 
nounced as of early June, but preliminary 
calculations showed Funcinpec ahead. 
Figures released by UNTAC on May 31 indi- 
cated that of 2,380,000 votes counted, Funcin- 
pec had won 984,157 (42.3 per cent) and the 
CPP 886,640 (37.2 per cent). The CPP re- 
sponded by revealing a number of alleged 
electoral irregularities and calling for fresh 
elections in a number of districts. 


In a statement issued on May 31, the CPP drew 
attention to irregularities in four “problematic poll- 
ing regions” (Phnom Penh, Battambang, Kompong 
Chhang and Prey Veng). According to the state- 
ment the party could not accept the electoral pro- 
cess until new polling was arranged in the four 
areas. Chea Sim raised the issue with Yasushi Aka- 
shi, the UNTAC chief co-ordinator, at a meeting in 
Phnom Penh on June 1. Akashi reportedly told 
Chea Sim that UNTAC could not organize fresh 
polling until clear evidence of electoral malpractice 
had been produced. 


WB Last article pp. 39415-16; reference article pp. R63-65. 


VIETNAM 
Foreign relations 


Prime Minister's visit to South Korea, 
Australia and New Zealand 


Prime Minister Vo Van Kiet paid his first visit 
to South Korea on May 13-16 [see p. 39239 
for restoration of diplomatic relations in De- 
cember 1992; see p. 39324 for visit to South 
Korea by Vietnamese Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Manh Cam in February 1993]. 


Vo Van Kiet held talks with his South Korean 
counterpart, Hwang In Sung, and with President 
Kim Young Sam. The two sides signed agreements 
on trade and investment guarantees and on aviation 
co-operation. 


News Digest for May 1993 


Vo Van Kiet visited New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia on May 24-31, the first such visit by a 
Vietnamese leader since re-unification in 
1976. 


During the tour, Vo Van Kiet held talks with his 
New Zealand and Australian counterparts, Jim Bol- 
ger and Paul Keating. Vo Van Kiet agreed to an 
Australian proposal to send a parliamentary human 
rights delegation to Vietnam before the end of 
1993. 


Visit by Chinese Defence Minister 


The Chinese Minister of National Defence 
Chi Haotian visited Vietnam on May 13-21 
for talks with senior Vietnamese officials. 
Chi’s visit was the first by a senior Chinese 
military official to Vietnam since the two 
countries fought a border war in 1979. 


IFAD loan 


In May the UN International Fund for Agri- 
cultural Development (IFAD) announced that 


- ithad agreed to loan Vieinam US$18,350,000 


to support a seven-year project to help the 
rural poor increase agricultural production 
and raise income. The loan was Vietnam’s 
first multilateral financial assistance in more 
than two decades. 


Wl Last article p. 39416; reference article pp. R85-86. 


THAILAND 


Bangkok fire disaster 


More than 200 people died in Thailand’s 
worst fire disaster at a factory on the outskirts 
of Bangkok on May 10. 


On May 11 Interior Minister Gen. Chaovalit Yong- 
chaiyut announced the establishment of a special 
committee to investigate the cause of the fire, the 
state of the factory buildings and its manufacturing 
processes. Figures released by the Interior Ministry 
on May 15 put the official death toll at 187, with at 
least 80 still listed as missing; the majority of the 
dead were women. A further 172 people remained 
in hospital suffering from injuries sustained in the 
fire. 


I Last article p. 39415; reference article p. R84. 


CHINA 


Release of dissident - 
Renewal of US MFN status 


One of China’s longest-serving dissidents, Xu 
Wenli, was released from prison on May 26 
after serving 12 years of a 15-year prison 
sentence. Xu was the sixth prominent political 
prisoner freed in 1993. 


According to the official Chinese news agency 
Xinhua, Xu, 49, was paroled “on account of his 
performance while in prison”. He had been arrested 
in 1981 and sentenced the following year for hav- 
ing edited an underground journal, April 5 Forum, 
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during the Democracy Wall protest period of the 
late 1970s. Despite having spent many years in 
solitary confinement, on his release Xu said that he 
had been well treated, although he denied having 
committed any crime against “my country or niy 
people”. 


The timing of Xu’s release was seen as intrin- 
sically linked to the imminent decision by the 
US government on the renewal of China’s 
most-favoured-nation (MEN) trade status. 


The MFN accreditation guaranteed privileged 
Chinese access to US internal markets and, with 30 
per cent of China’s US$85,000 million exports in 
1992 entering the USA, was seen as critical to 
Chinese economic development. In the previous 
three years the annual MEN had been uncondition- 
ally renewed by President Bill Clinton’s predeces- 
sor, George Bush, who had vetoed attempts by 
Congress to impose conditions. Bush’s actions had 
been strongly criticized by Clinton during the 1992 
presidential election campaign. 


The uncertainty surrounding the MFN renewal was 
made explicit during a visit to Beijing by the Clin- 
ton administration’s leading expert on China, As- 
sistant Secretary of State Winston Lord, US 
ambassador to China from 1985 to 1989, and an 
outspoken critic of Chinese human rights abuses. 
During talks on May 11-12 with acting Foreign 
Minister Liu Huagiu and other members of the 
Chinese government, Lord suggested that any rene- 
wal of MEN status was likely to be conditional 
upon an improvement in China’s human rights 
record, and upon other issues such as weapons 
proliferation [for recent allegations that China had 
broken a 1991 promise to the USA by selling 
medium-range M-11 missiles to Pakistan, see p. 
39467] or China’s current $18,000 million trade 
surplus with the USA. The Chinese government 
reacted angrily to Lord’s statement and warned the 
USA against imposing any conditions for the rene- 
wal of MEN status. 


Clinton issued an executive order on May 28 
which renewed China’s MEN status for an- 
other year, but warned that future renewals 
would be dependent upon improvements in 
China’s attitude towards human rights, wea- 
pons proliferation and trade. 


The executive order specifically called upon China 
to free political prisoners, to recognize Tibet’s “dis- 
tinctive religious and cultural heritage” [see also 
below], to make more humane its system of prison 
labour, and to allow international television and 
radio broadcasts into the country. The initial re- 
sponse of the Chinese government was to declare 
the conditions to be unacceptable. 


Unrest in Tibet - Western 
tour by Dalai Lama 


The reference in Clinton’s executive order to 
Tibet—known by the Chinese government as 
the autonomous region of Xizang Zizhiqu 
since its incorporation into China following 
its military occupation in 1950—was particu- 
larly topical: in late May Tibet was shaken by 
the most serious and violent protests since the 
imposition of martial law in 1989. 


The unrest began in mid-May as many dissidents 


were arrested in order to prevent them from dem- — 


onstrating during a visit to Tibet by a delegation of 
European ambassadors who had been permitted to 
visit Tibet in a bid by the Chinese authorities to 
moderate Westem criticism of the political and 
religious repression in the region. The arrests 
proved counter-productive as the delegation con- 
cluded that the visit had provided “no reassurance 
about the human rights situation in Tibet”, and 
indicated its displeasure by cancelling a banquet 
due to have been held on May 22. It curtailed its 
visit and returned to Beijing on May 23. 


The arrests also provoked outrage among 
Tibetan nationalists and aggravated a wide- 
spread, underlying discontent over price and 
rent rises. There were demonstrations in 
Lhasa on May 23-24, and an unknown number 
of casualties were inflicted as the Chinese 
authorities used tear gas and live ammunition 
to restore order. 


The Dalai Lama, Tibet’s exiled spiritual leader, 


* expressed his abhorrence of “the excessive use of 


force by the Chinese authorities at the slightest 
pretext”. Earlier in the month the Dalai Lama had 
spent time in the USA and the United Kingdom 
lobbying for support for the cause of Tibetan au- 
tonomy. In the USA he was received by Vice- 
President Al Gore, and had a brief meeting with 
Clinton. While there was no change in the US 
policy of not recognising the Tibetan government- 
in-exile, the White House issued a statement urging 
“Beijing and the Dalai Lama to revive a dialogue 
between them and presses China to address human- 
rights abuses in Tibet”. 


In the UK, the Dalai Lama met the Foreign Secre- 
tary Douglas Hurd on May 12. The Dalai Lama 
reiterated his fears of “cultural genocide” in Tibet 
as a result of large-scale Chinese immigration into 
the country. Recognising that it was unrealistic to 
expect a restoration of Tibet’s independence, he 
called for British support in negotiating a degree of 
autonomy based on the “one country, two systems” 
approach which the Chinese government had been 
prepared to extend to Hong Kong and Taiwan. 
Hurd gave assurances that he would raise the im- 
migration issue with China, and would urge China 
to begin a dialogue with the Dalai Lama “without 
any preconditions”. 


Raising of interest rates 


In an attempt to cool the overheated economy 
and combat inflation, on May 14 the Chinese 
central bank raised interest rates on bank lend- 
ing. The People’s Bank of China announced 
that interest rates on total bank deposits would 
increase by an average of 1.19 per cent, while 
tates for private and institutional fixed-term 
bank savings would rise by 2.18 per cent. 


The move had been widely predicted because of 
China’s continuing high rate of growth and a rapid 
increase in urban inflation in the first quarter of 
1993. Surging retail sales and an acceleration in the 
cost of living meant that inflation in China’s major 
cities was running at an annualized rate of more 
than 15 per cent in the first quarter. In April the 
annualized rate rose to 17 per cent as retail sales 
increased by 25.4 per cent compared with the pre- 


vious year. However, most Western economists 
were sceptical that the interest rate rises were suf- 
ficient to slow the country’s current rate of growth. 
During the first four months of 1993 China regis- 
tered an annualized growth rate of 14.1 per cent, 
compared with 12.8 per centin 1992. > 


The Ministry of Finance announced on May 14 that 
rates would also increase on state treasury bonds 
issued in 1993. Interest on three-year bonds would 
rise from 10 to 12.52 per cent, while rates on 
five-year bonds would increase from 11 per cent to 
14.06 per cent. The sharp increases followed slugg- 
ish sales of treasury bonds during March. It had 
been reported on May 10 that the government had 
prohibited the issue of all new debt and equity 
securities until the 1993 treasury bond issue had 
been fully subscribed. 


Continued illness of Li Peng 


An announcement on May 20 that Premier Li 
Peng would remain out of public view in the 
immediate future intensified speculation con- 
cerning his physical health and his political 
well-being. 


Li, 65, had not been seen in public since late April. 
It had been announced on April 26 that he had 
cancelled his official engagements and had been 
hospitalized with a “cold”. The subsequent paucity 
of information and absence of photographs of Li 
was broken only by a Xinhua report, on May 7, 
which stated that he had been advised to “rest for 
some time”. His continued absence fuelled rumours 
that he was suffering from a heart condition. It also 
renewed speculation concerning the succession to 
China’s elder statesman leader, Deng Xiaoping, 88, 

whose last public appearance had been in Shanghai ~ 


in January. 
Bi Last article p. 39416; reference article pp. R65-66. 


HONG KONG 


Negotiations between UK 
and China 


Direct talks between the UK and China over 
the development of Hong Kong, which had 
resumed in April [see p. 39417], continued 
after a three-week interval with a third round 
on May 21-23. As with the earlier sessions, © 
the two sides maintained a virtual news black- 
out concerning the progress of the talks. At the 
conclusion of the third round, however, the 
leader of the British delegation, Sir Robin 
McLaren, described the atmosphere in which 
the talks had taken place as “good”. A fourth. 
round of talks was held on May 28-29. 


The central focus of the negotiations was believed 
to be the arrangements for Hong Kong’s elections 
in 1994 and 1995. The colony’s Governor, Chris 
Patten, had previously stated that he wanted the 
electoral arran to be approved by Hong!’ 
Kong’s Legislative Council (Legco) by the end of 
July 1993. The Chinese claimed that 
Patten’s plans to extend the franchise in the 1994 
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district board elections and the 1995 Legco poll 


demand for a withdrawal of Patten’s election pro- 
posals as a precondition for negotiations, the two 


sides were believed to remain deeply divided over 
the issue. 


However, on the eve of the third round of talks 


informal meeting of the Sino-British joint liai- 
son group, Chinese representatives an- 
nounced that they were prepared to approve 
three major contracts. The first concerned the 
creation of a cable television service in Hong 
Kong; the second related to the granting of a 
franchise renewal—beyond the 1997 resump- 
tion of Chinese sovereignty over the colony— 
to one of Hong Kong’s two electricity 
generating companies; and the third involved 
a land reclamation project. 


Visit to USA by Patten 


The concessions were particularly unex- 
pected as earlier in the month Sino-British 
relations had been strained by a meeting on 
May 12 between UK Foreign Secretary Dou- 
glas Hurd and the Dalai Lama, the exiled 
Tibetan leader [see p. 39462], and by Patten’s 
visit to the USA on May 3-S. 


The primary purpose of Patten’s visit was to per- 
suade President Bill Clinton to renew China’s 
most-favoured-nation (MEN) trade status without 
imposing conditions [see p. 39462]. Patten sought 


. to convince the US government that the economy 
. of Hong Kong was so closely tied to that of China 


that any economically detrimental action taken 
against the communist regime would also have an 
adverse affect upon the UK colony. The Chinese 
authorities, however, bitterly denounced the visit, 
with the official news agency Xinhua on May 12 
describing Patten as a “whore”. 


Wi Last article p. 39417; reference article p. R67. 


TAIWAN 
Split within ruling party 


The ruling Kuomintang (KMT) party, already 
deeply divided between liberals and conser- 
vatives, suffered a split on May 19 when a 
group of some 30 conservative legislators an- 
nounced that they were resigning from the 
pay in order to form a New Alliance Nation- 


alist Party. 


this decision as an attempt to manipulate 
the composition of the congress in order to ensure 


_ the re-election of President Lee Teng-hui as KMT 


chairman. Under the leadership of Lee, who was 
the first Taiwanese-born chairman of the party, the 
influence of native Taiwanese had grown rapidly 
within the party. 

Most of those involved in the new splinter party 
were young, conservative, second-generation 
mainlanders (Taiwan-born of mainlander parents). 
The underlying tension between those who traced 
their recent ancestry to mainland China and those 
who were native Taiwanese expressed itself in 
contrasting political priorities. Whereas the former 
tended to be associated with the conservative wing 
of the party and stressed the importance of main- 
taining the regime’s claim to be the legitimate 
government of the Chinese mainland, the latter, 
who tended to be more liberal, emphasised Tai- 
wanese nationalism and independence. 


Economic relations with China 


The Taiwanese Securities and Exchange 
Committee (SEC), the body responsible for 
regulating the Taipei stock market, an- 
nounced on May 13 that it was to prohibit 
companies from raising capital on the stock 
market to fund projects in mainland China. 
The 260 companies listed on the stock ex- 
change were also to be required to gain the 
approval of share-holders before making any 
investments in the mainland. 


The regulations reflected the desire of the 
Taiwan government to slow the pace of the 
country’s rapid corporate expansion into 
communist China. 


Since the early 1980s Taiwanese investment in 
China had been in labour-intensive industries relo- 
cated to the mainland in order to avoid the rising 
labour and property costs in Taiwan. In recent 
years, however, investment had been moved to- 
wards more capital-intensive high technology pro- 
jects. Official Chinese estimates suggested that 
total Taiwanese investment in China rose from 
US$3,400 million at the end of 1991 to $9,000 
million at the end of 1992. It was also estimated that 
the number of Taiwan-financed projects approved 
in 1992 exceeded the total 3,815 official projects in 
the entire 1983-91 period. Unofficial Taiwanese 
estimates suggested that the true level of Taiwanese 
investment in 1992 was between $15,000 million 
and $25,000 million. One of the effects of such 
heavy investment was to cause a shortage of liquid 
capital in Taiwan, leading to high interest rates and 
difficulties for the government in raising money for 
an ambitious six-year infrastructure programme 
which was likely to cost more than $300,000 mil- 
lion. 

In an attempt to encourage greater repatriation 
of profits from the mainland (and thus to 
counteract the large net outflow of capital to 
China), it was reported on May 18 that the 
government had agreed to liberalize regula- 
tions, by allowing investors to transfer profits 
from China directly to Taiwan, thereby dis- 
pensing with the need to transfer money via 
the branches of Taiwanese banks located in 
third countries. 


Wi Last article pp. 39416-17; reference article pp. R82-83. 
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NORTH KOREA 


Controversy over nuclear 
issue 


The dispute between the government of North 
Korea and the UN, over the former’s refusal 
to allow international inspection of several 
nuclear sites, escalated during May. 


The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
had referred the matter to the UN Security Council 
[see pp. 39417-18] after North Korea had denied 
access to its inspectors, and had given notice that it 
intended to withdraw from the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty (NPT) [see p. 39366]. 


On May 11 the UN Security Council adopted Res- 
olution 825, which called upon North Korea to 
submit to inspection and to reconsider withdrawing 
from the NPT. In a bid to avoid the motion being 
vetoed by China—one of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council and, traditionally, a 
key ally of North Korea—the motion was careful 
to avoid any reference to the possible imposition of 
sanctions should North Korea fail to comply with 
the UN’s request. Accordingly, the motion was 
adopted by 13 votes to none, with China and Pak- 
istan abstaining. 


Prior to the vote the North Korean permanent rep- 
resentative at the UN, Pak Gil Yon, made a forth- 
right speech in which he reiterated his 
government’s view that the issue could only be 
resolved through direct negotiations between North 
Korea and the USA, and that any “unjustifiable 
pressure” from the UN would be met with “appro- 
priate self-defensive measures”. This view was en- 
dorsed by a statement issued by North Korean 
Foreign Ministry immediately after the vote. The 
statement condemned what it described as the man- 
ipulation of the UN by the USA and portrayed the 
Security Council’s motion as an unjust interference 
in North Korea’s sovereign right to withdraw from 
the NPT. It warned that should sanctions be im- 
posed “we cannot construe it otherwise than a 
declaration of war”. 


The Security Council resolution was welcomed by 
the South Korean government. Foreign Minister 
Han Sung Joo suggested on May 12 that the impo- 
sition of sanctions would be inevitable unless North 
Korea complied. 


Notwithstanding this, the South Korean govern- 
ment also indicated that it was prepared to make 
concessions in order attempt to encourage the 
North to remain within the NPT. These included 
suggestions that the annual “Team Spirit” military 
exercise with the USA could be scaled down, and 
that US military bases in South Korea could be 
opened for inspection. On May 20 the South 
Korean government formally proposed preparatory 
contacts as a first step towards a resumption of 
direct talks between the premiers of the two Korean 
states. The two leaders had held their eighth meet- 
ing in September 1992 [see p. 39096], since when 
the sequence of meetings had been suspended be- 
cause of the deteriorating relations between North 
and South Korea. The North Korean response sug- 
gested a meeting of “special envoys” from the two 
premiers as a means of preparing for the resumption 
of the talks. 
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Talks with USA 


With the approach of the June 12 deadline for 
North Korea’s withdrawal from the NPT to 
become effective, there were signs that the 
USA was prepared to hold high-level talks 
with the North Korean government. Counsel- 
lor-level talks were held between the two 
countries in Beijing on May 5, and on May 25 
it was confirmed that higher level contacts had 
been arranged for June 2. 


The negotiations, which were to be held in New 
York under the auspices of the UN, were to involve 
US Assistant Secretary of State for Political-Mili- 
tary Affairs, Robert Gallucci, and Kang Sok Chu, 
the First Foreign Vice-Minister of North Korea. In 
a statement on May 26 Gallucci suggested that the 
USA, like South Korea, was prepared to make 
significant concessions—including the possibility 
of opening US bases in South Korea to international 
inspection and the holding of future bilateral talks 
on political and economic co-operation—in order 
to resolve the nuclear issue and to avoid North 
Korea’s withdrawal from the NPT. 


Reports of internal unrest and 
conflict with China 


The difficulty of interpreting the intentions 
and motives of the North Korean government 
was complicated further by unconfirmed but 
persistent reports of unrest within the country 
and of difficulties in relations with China. 


In late April and early May there were reports of 
riots on the border with China, and of a “shooting 
incident” which had strained relations between 
North Korea and China. Although the North 
Korean authorities denied such claims, it was re- 
ported on May 15 that direct flights between Beij- 
ing and Pyongyang had been suspended by North 
Korea. It was also claimed that a senior member of 
the North Korean government had travelled to Beij- 
ing for secret talks with the Chinese authorities. 


The reports followed claims in April that there 
had been serious rioting within North Korea 
and a series of unexplained troop movements. 


Bi Last article pp. 39417-18; reference article pp. R73-74. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Internal developments 


Relations between President and the 
military 


President Kim Young Sam on May 24 dis- 
missed Gen. Lee Pil Sup as the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, replacing him with 
an air force officer, Gen. Lee Yang Ho. Three 
other senior army generals were also dis- 
missed. The changes were seen as further 
evidence of the imposition of firm civilian 
control over the military, a process which had 
characterized the first three months of Kim’s 
presidency [see pp. 39367; 39418]. 


The appointment of a member of the air force to a 
position traditionally held by an army general was 
seen as a deliberate attempt by Kim to reduce 


further the influence of the group of 1950s grad- 
uates of the elite Korean military academy, whose 
members had included the last two South Korean 
Presidents—Chun Doo Hwan and Roh Tae Woo— 
and many of those who had been involved in the 
1979 military coup. 


In a statement issued on May 13, Kim obliquely 
blamed Chun and Roh for having seized power 
after the assassination of President Park Chung Hee 
in October 1979 [see pp. 30216-20]. Kim referred 
to their mobilization of troops as “a development 
tantamount to a coup d’etat in which lower-ranking 
officers disobeyed the orders of superior officers”. 
It was generally assumed that Kim’s references to 
the events of late 1979 were couched in terms 
which would not give rise to a requirement to 
prosecute the two former presidents on charges of 
treason. Nevertheless, Kim’s remarks had the ef- 
fect of encouraging others to take legal action, and 
by the end of the month there were reports of 
several lawsuits having been initiated with the aim 
of invoking criminal charges against Chun, Roh, 
and others involved in the coup. 


A further source of tension between the new 
President and the military arose from the re- 
cent revelation of widespread corruption 
within the armed forces [see p. 39418]. Des- 
pite Kim’s stated determination to prosecute 
all members of the military involved in cor- 
ruption, on May 10 he appeared to retreat from 
aconfrontation upon the issue by ordering that 
suspects should be freed from detention and 
discharged from the service without prosecu- 
tion. 


This decision was in accordance with a recommen- 
dation made on May 8 by Defence Minister Kwon 
Young Hae. It related to five air force brigadier- 
generals, four commodores, one marine corps 
general and three naval captains, all of whom faced 
allegations of involvement in the sale of promo- 
tions. The May 10 announcement from the 
presidential Blue House stated that the officers 
would be exempted from court martial “in view of 
their long service to the country”. 


Anniversary of Kwangju rising 

Kim’s relationship with the military was also 
complicated during May by the anniversary of 
the uprising in the southern city of Kwangju, 
a nine-day rebellion which had been savagely 
suppressed by the army in 1980 [see pp. 
30605-10]. 


In a televised statement on May 13 Kim appealed 
to the public not to “forget what happened in 
Kwangju, but let us forgive”. Although he rejected 
opposition demands for an inquiry into the incident, 
he announced a series of measures which were 
designed to pacify the continuing resentment over 
the manner in which the uprising was suppressed. 
These included: the declaration that May 18—the 
start of the rebellion—should be a public holiday; 
a fresh attempt to determine the number of those 
killed, wounded and missing in the uprising; and 
further medical attention for those who were con- 
tinuing to suffer from injuries received during the 
military operation in Kwangju. 


Notwithstanding Kim’s efforts, there were vi- 
olent clashes on May 18 between students and 


police in both Kwangju and Seoul. In the 
capital some 11,000 riot police were deployed 
to prevent a group of 4,000 students from 
marching to the houses of Chun and Roh to 
demand their indictment in connection with 
the suppression of the Kwangju rising. 

Wl Last article p. 39418; reference article pp. R74-75. 


JAPAN 


Postponement of visit by 
Russian President 


Relations between Japan and Russia, already 
strained by a protracted territorial dispute over 
the Northern Territories, deteriorated further 
in May when Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
postponed an official visit to Japan which had 
been scheduled for the end of May. 


The postponement, announced by a presiden- 
tial spokesman in Moscow on May 5, was the 
second occasion upon which Yeltsin had can- 
celled a visit to Tokyo at short notice. Yeltsin 
had provoked a storm of protest in Japan 
when, in September 1992, he had called off a 
visit to Japan only four days before it was due 
to begin [see p. 39097]. 


The move resulted from the failure of the two 
countries to make any progress over their dispute 
concerning the four islands north of Hokkaido 
(known in Japan as the Northern Territories) which 
had been occupied by the Soviet Union in 1945. In 
April 1993 the Japanese government had an- 
nounced an emergency aid package to Russia and 
appeared to have severed the linkage between Rus- 
sian aid and progress over resolving the territorial 
dispute. In response, Yeltsin had announced that he 
would make his first official visit to Tokyo in late 
May. However, later statements by Kabun Muto, 
Japan’s new Foreign Minister, explained that the 
severance of the linkage policy applied only to aid 
channelled through international mechanisms (the 
April package had been part of a larger effort by the 
Group of Seven industrialized countries), and did 
not alter Japan’s traditional preconditions govern- 
ing the provision of aid to Russia on a bilateral basis 
[see also p. 39418]. 


Yeltsin’s spokesman suggested that the trip 
had been postponed “by mutual agreement” 

and might take place fo in the year. How- 
ever, at a press conference on May 6, Muto 
denied that the Japanese government had been 
consulted over the postponement and indi- 
cated that he would be seeking clarification of 
the decision through diplomatic channels. — 


Issues arising from Japanese — 
participation in UN peacekeeping 
operations 


A further area of discord relating to foreign 


affairs during May arose from the govern- 


ment’s controversial decision in 1992 to allow 


units from Japan’s Self-Defence Forces: 


(SDF) to participate in overseas UN peace- 
keeping operations [see p. 38962-63]. heanite 
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opposition objections, 75 civilian police and 
600 SDF personnel were subsequently dis- 
patched to Cambodia to assist in the UN 
peacekeeping operation. The killing of a 
Japanese civilian volunteer in April and a 
police officer in May led to an anguished 
debate within Japan’s political establishment 
over the country’s pafticipation in the UN 
operation. 


Atsuhito Nakata, a civilian supervisor of a district 
election team in Kompong Thom province, was 
shot dead on April 8 together with one of his 
Cambodian assistants. The attack was allegedly 
ordered by the son of a high-ranking provincial 
official of the Phnom Penh government whom Na- 
kata had refused to employ as an election monitor. 
On May 4 a civilian Japanese police officer, Ha- 
ruyuki Takata, was killed and four colleagues 
wounded, two of them seriously, in an attack on a 
UN convoy near Ampil, on Cambodia’s northwest 
border with Thailand. The attack was believed to 
have been the work of Khmer Rouge guerrillas, a 
factor which had the effect of reopening the debate 
on the role of Japanese personnel in Cambodia. The 
combination of Japan’s pacifist constitution, and 
the unease among its Asian neighbours over any 
behaviour which could be construed as incipient 
militarism, meant that the Japanese participation in 
the Cambodian peacekeeping force had been sub- 
ject to strict operational conditions. Among these 
was the requirement that units would participate 
only if a ceasefire had been reached between the 
warring parties in Cambodia. Although the Khmers 
Rouges had signed the 1991 Paris peace accord, 
their continued guerrilla campaign—of which the 
ambush on May 4 was only one small incident— 
allowed the Japanese opposition to claim that the 


* government’s use of overseas personnel was in 
. breach of this most fundamental of preconditions. 


Following the death of Takata, the Japanese Home 
Affairs Minister, Keijiro Murata, travelled to 
Phnom Penh on May 9 for talks with Yasushi 
Akashi, the Japanese head of the UN Transitional 
Authority for Cambodia (UNTAC). It was reported 
that Murata had unsuccessfully sought to have 
Japanese police units accorded a greater degree of 
protection or else to have them withdrawn to the 
comparative safety of Phnom Penh. 


Despite opposition demands for an immediate 
withdrawal of Japanese personnel from Cam- 
bodia, the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) 
government of Kiichi Miyazawa remained 
committed to the operation. At a press con- 
ference on May 12 Miyazawa described Ta- 
kata’s death as “regrettable”, but stated that 
“we have a commitment to assist in the Cam- 
bodian election process, and we will honour 
that commitment”. On the same day 41 elec- 
tion monitors—12 fewer than originally 
planned—left Tokyo for Cambodia. 


The issue was further complicated by the gov- 
emment’s decision to send SDF members to 
Mozambique in order to assist with the prep- 
arations there for the forthcoming UN-spon- 
sored elections. A six-member advance party 
left for Mozambique on May 11, to be fol- 
lowed on May 15 by a further 48 SDF troops. 
The bulk of the Japanese force was to be 


involved in transport operations, and was due 
to remain in Mozambique until the end of 
November 1993. 


Friction with trading partners 


The month of May also saw an intensification 
of the friction between Japan and its major 
trading partners over the size of the Japanese 
trade surplus. 


It was announced on May 6 that Japan’s trade 
surplus and its current-account balance of pay- 
ments surplus had reached record levels in the fiscal 
year ending in March. The trade surplus was given 
as more than $136,000 million, a rise of 19.7 per 
cent compared with the previous year. The current- 
account surplus was $126,080 million, a rise of 
39.7 per cent compared with the previous year, and 
considerably in excess of the previous record of 
$94,140 million set in 1986. In part the increases 
were the result of the recent appreciation of the yen 
against the dollar, which had the effect of increas- 
ing the dollar value of Japanese exports. Neverthe- 
less, the figures were seized upon by those within 
the US government who believed that firmer 
measures against Japan were required if the trade 
imbalance between the two countries was ever to 
be resolved. 


However, recent suggestions that the 
Japanese government was less willing to ac- 
cept such criticism than had been the case in 
the past was underlined by a statement from 
the Foreign Ministry on May 1, in response to 
a US suggestion made on the previous day that 
sanctions could be imposed on Japan unless 
an agreement was reached on the opening of 
the Japanese construction market to US com- 
panies. The statement claimed that the con- 
struction market was already “institutionally 
non-discriminatory and open”, and warned 
that if unilateral sanctions were imposed by 
the USA, then Japan would consider taking 
“appropriate measures”, including possible 
“retaliatory steps”. 


This assertive Japanese posture was rein- 
forced by the government’s release of a sec- 
ond annual Report on Unfair Trade Policies 
on May 11. 


The report, prepared by the advisory committee to 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 
highlighted alleged breaches of international trad- 
ing rules by each of Japan’s 10 main trading part- 
ners. The document reiterated many of the 
arguments contained in the 1992 report which had 
caused indignation among many of Japan’s trading 
partners [see p. 38963]. 


Bi Last article pp. 39418-19; reference article pp. R71-72. 


KIRGIZSTAN 


Adoption of constitution - 
Introduction of new currency 


The first post-independence Constitution of 
Kirgizstan was formally adopted on May 5 
when it was approved by the country’s legis- 
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lature, the Supreme Soviet. The move, which 
ended months of debate over the document, 
followed an agreement between President 
Askar Akayev and the legislature. 


Under the terms of the compromise the Supreme 
Soviet acceded to Akayev’s wishes and dropped a 
phrase from the constitution which required an 
adherence to the moral values of Islam, while 
Akayev agreed to transfer his responsibilities as 
head of government to the Prime Minister. This 
latter move had been endorsed by a vote within the 
legislature on May 3, with deputies expressing their 
support for Tursunbek Chyngyshev as head of gov- 
ernment. It was also agreed that the current terms 
of office of the President, Vice-President and mem- 
bers of the Supreme Soviet would expire in 1995. 


Introduction of currency 


Kirgizstan adopted a new currency on May 
10. The som replaced the rouble, which 
ceased to be legal tender on May 14. The 
exchange rate was set at one som to 200 
roubles. 


Although state-owned shops were ordered to ac- 
cept the new currency at the official rate, it was 
reported that there was little public confidence in 
the som. Even by May 15, it was estimated that only 
3,000 million roubles had been exchanged for 
soms, compared with an estimated total of 53,000 
million roubles in circulation. 


It was reported that the International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank had 
offered considerable assistance to Kirgizstan 
on condition that it adopted a new currency 
and left the rouble zone. The IMF announced 
on May 13 that it had approved credits totall- 
ing SDR 43,210,000 (about US$62,000,000) 
to support the government’s economic pro- 
gramme. Of this sum, SDR 16,125,000 were 
to be provided under the IMF’s new syste- 
matic transformation facility (STF). Kirgiz- 
stan was the first member of the IMF to use 
the STF, which had been created on April 23, 
1993 [see p. 39489]. 


i Last article pp. 39413-14; reference article pp. R72-73. 


TAJIKISTAN 
Relations with Russia 


Imamoli Rakhmanov, the President and 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of Tajikis- 
tan, met with Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
in Moscow on May 25. The two leaders signed 
a “friendship, co-operation and mutual assist- 
ance” treaty, and Yeltsin stated Russia’s con- 
tinuing commitment “to assist peacekeeping 
efforts on the part of the leadership of the 
Republic of Tajikistan”. 


Yeltsin’s comments came at the end of a month in 
which Tajik government forces, assisted by Rus- 
sian troops, had succeeded in driving Islamic rebels 
from a major stronghold near the town of Shuroa- 
bad on the border with Afghanistan. 
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Human rights report 

The human rights organization Amnesty In- 
ternational published a report on May 5 which 
cited “appalling human rights violations” par- 
ticularly in the country’s capital, Dushanbe, 
following its recapture by government forces 
in December 1992. The Tajik government 
rejected the charges, and reiterated its claim 
that prisoners were held in reasonable condi- 
tions and were not detained for political rea- 
sons. 


Last article p. 39414; reference article pp. R83-84. 


AFGHANISTAN 


New peace accord - Heavy 
fighting in Kabul 


The power struggle between President Burha- 
nuddin Rabbani and Prime Minister-desig- 
nate Gulbuddin Hekmatyar remained 
unresolved as of late May, with no new 
Cabinet formally in place, despite their signa- 
ture of a fresh peace accord on May 20 [for 
signing of March peace accord and details of 
subsequent power struggle between Rabbani 
and Hekmatyar see pp. 39369; 39413]. 


Talks between Hekmatyar, Rabbani and other 
mujaheddin leaders opened in Jalalabad in 
early May. However, even as the talks pro- 
gressed serious fighting erupted between the 
rival factions in the capital, Kabul, in which 
large numbers of the city’s beleaguered civil- 
ian population were killed or injured. 


After six days of low-level clashes, Hekmatyar’s 
Hezb-i-Islami forces launched a fierce bombard- 
ment of Kabul’s northern and western suburbs on 
May 12. The Hezb-i-Islami artillery assault ap- 
peared to be supported by fighters from the pro- 
Shia Hezb-i-Wahdat-i-Islami. The initial 
bombardment was followed by heavy artillery ex- 
changes and street clashes. In addition, government 
jet bombers launched a series of attacks on Hezb-i- 
Islami and Hezb-i-Wahdat-i-Islami positions in 
southern Kabul. 


On May 21 a senior official of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) stated that the 
recent shelling of Kabul had reached unparalleled 
intensity and was worse than the fighting which had 
raged in the city in 1992. The official estimated that 
at least 1,000 people had been killed and a further 
4,500 injured in the fighting. 


Under the terms of the May 20 accord signed 
by Rabbani, Hekmatyar and other mujaheddin 
leaders in Jalalabad, two ministers each from 
the nine major factions would form the new 
Afghan Cabinet. In addition, two com- 
missions would be established to administer 
the defence and interior ninistries, headed by 
Rabbani and Hekmatyar respectively. After 
two months mujaheddin commanders would 
elect permanent ministers for interior and 
defence portfolios. 


The issue of control of the defence ministry had — 


been the major reason behind the collapse of the 
March peace agreement. Following its signing 
Hekmatyar had insisted that the incumbent 
Defence Minister, Ahmed Shah Masud (Rabbani’s 
closest ally), should be removed. Rabbani refused 
to sanction Masud’s removal and the accord effec- 
tively collapsed. Masud’s reaction to the signing of 
the Jalalabad accord was not known, but commen- 
tators agreed that if he chose to oppose it the 
ensuing fighting would again wreck the agreement. 


The accord also provided for a permanent, country- 
wide ceasefire to be monitored by a multiparty 
commission. A ceasefire came into force in Kabul 
on May 23, although sporadic fighting continued 
in the city. 

Visit to Pakistan by Rabbani 


Rabbani visited Pakistan on May 21-23 for 
talks with the then acting Prime Minister, 
Balkh Sher Mazari. 


The two leaders discussed details of the Jalalabad 
accord and agreed in principle to establish joint 
commissions in the fields of economic co-oper- 
ation, communications, narcotics control and anti- 
terrorism. 


Release of European diplomats 


Three Pakistan-based European diplomats ab- 
ducted in April in southern: Afghanistan by 
Afghan tribesmen were released on May 13. 


The three diplomats—from the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany —were believed to have made 
an unauthorized crossing into Afghanistan while 
monitoring opium production in southern Pakistan. 
They were immediately abducted by Noorazai 
tribesmen, led by Ghulam Nabi Noorazai, who 
were reputed to be heavily involved in the produc- 
tion and trafficking of heroin. The three were ap- 
parently released unconditionally, although 
Noorazais had originally demanded the release of 
two of their clansmen arrested in March by the 
Pakistan authorities on drug and gun-running 
charges. 


I Last article p. 39413; reference article p. R60. 


PAKISTAN 


Reinstatement of Prime 
Minister 


Pakistan’s Supreme Court reinstated the Is- 
lamic Democratic Alliance (IDA) govern- 
ment of Mian Mohammad Nawaz Sharif on 
May 26. The reinstatement came five weeks 
after Sharif had been dismissed as Prime Min- 
ister by President Ghulam Ishaq Khan on the 
grounds of incompetence, corruption and hav- 
ing terrorized opponents [see p. 39412]. The 
President’s dissolution of the National As- 
sembly, the lower chamber of the country’s 
legislature, was also reversed by the Supreme 
Court. 


The Court’s ruling, supported by 10 of its 11 jus- 
tices, followed a three-week hearing on a petition 
filed by Sharif. It found that the presidential order 
of April 18 had exceeded “the ambit of the powers 
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conferred on the president . . . and has therefore 
been passed without lawful authority”. While the 


Court’ s decision was seen as a severe blow to Khan, : 


presi spo 
would be honoured. Sharif, whose ‘Power struggle 
the 1985 constitutional amendment empo 


The immediate effect of the decision was to 
remove from office the caretaker government 
of Balkh Sher Mazari appointed by Khan, and 
to cancel the general election which had been 
scheduled for July 14. 


The caretaker coalition had been composed of 17 
political parties, including the principal party of 
opposition, the Pakistan People’s is Party (PPP), led 
by Benazir Bhutto. Although in August 1990 
Bhutto had herself been dismissed as Prime Minis- 
ter by Khan, in April 1993 she had spurned Sharif’s 
appeals to her for support in his own conflict with 
the President. Instead the PPP had su 
Sharif’s dismissal, on the grounds that the IDA’s 
October 1990 election victory had been achieved 
unfairly, and that fresh and free elections were 
essential for the achievement of representative gov- 
ernment in Pakistan. 


Although at the end of May the political situation 
remained fluid, there were signs of a possible ac- 
commodation between the IDA and the PPP. While 
the latter continued to demand fresh elections, a 
courteously worded invitation from Sharif to 
Bhutto, suggesting the holding of talks, received a 
positive response from the leader of the PPP. 


Election of Sharif and Chatta as rival 
leaders of Pakistan Muslim League 


Sharif’s ability to command a legislative ma- 
jority remained in doubt owing to the divi- 
sions within the IDA and the serious split in 
its largest component, the main “Pagaro” 
group of the Pakistan Muslim League (PML), 
which had been led by Mohammad Khan 
Junejo until his death in March [see p. 39370], 
and to which Sharif himself belonged. 


The PML split was confirmed in May as one group 
supported Sharif’s nomination as its president, 
electing him to this post on May 7, whereas the rival 
group on May 9 elected Hamid Nasir Chatta, a 
prominent figure among the anti-Sharif dissidents 
who had helped form the rival Mazari caretaker 
government in April. 


Assassination of Azim Tariq - 
By-elections in Sind 


Azim Tariq, the leader of the Muhajir Qaumi 


Movement (MQM), was shot dead by gunmen 
on May 1. Tie atic Occurred WW GRE 


Tariq was making preparations for the forth- - 


coming by-elections for 20 seats in the Sind 
provincial assembly. The MQM had split into 
three main factions in 1992, and Tariq’s death 
provoked violent clashes between them. 


Nevertheless the by-elections went ahead on May 


5, although voter turnout was reported to be very” 


poor. Provisional results gave seven seats to the 
MQM, five to the PPP-based People’s Democratic 
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Alliance and four to independent candidates; the 
remaining four were split evenly between the pro- 
Sharif and the “functional” factions of the PML. 
Relations with USA 


The Acting Chief of the US State Depart- 
ment’s South Asia Bureau, John Mallet, held 


- talks with Prime Minister Mazari and other - 


senior Officials in Islamabad on May 14. All 
aspects of US-Pakistan relations were re- 
ported to have been discussed, including a 
warming from the USA that Pakistan had to 
end assistance to militants in Kashmir if the 
country was to avoid being declared a “terror- 
ist state”. 

In the event of Pakistan joining North Korea, Libya 
and Iran on the USA’s list of countries which 
sponsored terrorism, automatic sanctions would 
come into force. The provision of aid, already 
testricted because of Pakistan’s nuclear weapons 
programme, would be ended immediately, and US 
investment—which currently amounted to more 
than half of all foreign investment in Pakistan— 
would be jeopardized by the cancellation of tax 
concessions and the imposition of tariffs. 

A further source of tension between the USA 
and Pakistan concerned the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. Allegations by US intel- 
ligence agencies that Pakistan had received 
M-11 missiles from China [see p. 39462] were 
denied by the Pakistani Foreign Ministry on 
May 21. 

Wi Last article pp. 39412-13; reference article pp. R78-79. 


INDIA 
Bombay securities scandal report 


The sixth and final report by the Reserve Bank 
of India (RBI—central bank) into the Bombay 
securities scandal which had erupted in May 
1992 [see pp. 38913; 38967; 39008; 39053; 
39145; 39194; 39270] was issued on May 7, 
blaming lax management for the affair. 

The report claimed that inadequate internal audits 
and inspections had allowed irregularities to de- 
velop between banks and stockbrokers operating in 
the market. It made a number of recommendations, 
including tighter supervision in the interbank se- 
curities market, stricter supervision of brokers and 
higher standards of audit and inspection. 
Resignation of Supreme Court judge 
Veerswami Ramaswami resigned as a Supreme 
Court judge on May 14, only three days after a 
motion to impeach him on corruption charges had 
been defeated in the Lok Sabha (the lower house of 
parliament). The opposition impeachment motion 
collapsed when the ruling Congress (1) abstained 
from the vote. 

Opening of Rajiv assassination trial 


The long-awaited trial in the case relating to 

the assassination of the Congress (I) president 
and former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi in 
May 1991 [see p. 38175] opened in Madras 
on May 5. 


Suspension of ban on RSS 


The Allahabad High Court on May 18 ordered 
the suspension of the government ban on the 
right-wing Hindu extremist Rashtriya 
Swayam Sewak Sangh (RSS) until it was con- 
firmed by tribunal-under the Unlawful Acti- 
Vities (Prevention) Act. The government had 

imposed the ban in the wake of the December 
1992 destruction of the Ayodhya mosque and 
the ensuing violence [see p. 39222]. 


Threat of US trade sanctions 


On April 30 the USA designated India as a 
priority country for immediate punitive action 
under the “Special 301” provision of the US 
1974 Trade Act unless it improved its enforce- 
ment of intellectual property rights. The In- 
dian Commerce Minister, Pranab Mukherjee, 
told the Lok Sabha during a debate on May 8 
that the action was “unwarranted”. 


Developments in states 


On May 12 President’s rule was extended for 
six months in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh. 
All four states had been placed under 
President’s rule in the aftermath of the wide- 
spread communal violence which erupted out 
of the Ayodhya dispute in December 1992 
[see p. 39222]. 


New state governors were appointed on May 
ae» 


B. Satya Narain Reddy was moved from Uttar 
Pradesh to Orissa, which had previously been 
vacant. Reddy was succeeded by former union 
minister Moti Lal Vohra. The Governor of Rajas- 
than, M. Channa Reddy, was moved to Tamil 
Nadu where he replaced Bhishma Narain Singh. 
The Governor of Haryana, Dhanik Lal Mandal, 
took additional charge of Rajasthan. 


Ravi S. Naik resigned as Chief Minister of Goa on 
May 17 after the Goa bench of the Bombay High 
Court upheld his disqualification from the State 
Assembly under anti-defection legislation. The fol- 
lowing day, Naik’s deputy, Wilfred D’Souza, was 
sworn in as the new Chief Minister. 

As many as 100 people died in unprecedented 
fighting between Hindus and Muslims in the rela- 
tively peaceful north-eastern state of Manipur in 
early May. Most of those killed were Muslims who 
constituted about 10 per cent of the state’s 
1,600,000 people. 


Asim Mahato, leader of the separatist Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha in Bihar, was assassinated near Jam- 
shedpur on May 19. 


WB Last article pp. 39414-15; reference article pp. R67-69. 


BANGLADESH 

National strikes 

Opposition parties led by the Awami League 
called a nationwide half-day general strike on 
May 13, demanding the trial of Gholam 
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Azam, leader of the Jamaat-i-Islami-Ban- 
gladesh, for war crimes allegedly committed 
during the 1971 war of independence [for 
background see pp. 38967; 39007; 39194-95; 
39421]. 


The opposition-backed United Workers’ Em- 
ployees Council organized a nationwide strike on 
May 11-13 in support of increased wage demands. 
Relations with India - Chakma 

refugees issue 


Talks were held on May 3 in the Indian capital 
New Delhi between Pranab Mukherjee, the 
Indian Commerce Minister, and Col. (retd) 
Oli Ahmed, the Bangladesh Minister of Com- 
munications, Railways, Roads and Highways. 
The two sides agreed to expand bilateral trade 
and economic co-operation. 


On May 8-9 Col. Ahmed visited Indian camps 
housing Chakma refugees who had fled unrest in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts (CHT) in Bangladesh. 
In November 1992 the government and Shanti Ba- 
hini Chakma rebels had reached agreement on 
greater autonomy for the CHT [see p. 39195]. 
Bangladesh television reported on May 22 that the 
Shanti Bahini had agreed to co-operate fully in the 
repatriation of Chakma refugees from India. 


Fresh international aid commitments 


The World Bank-led consortium of donor 
countries and organizations, meeting in Paris 
on April 27-28, pledged US$2,150 million in 
aid for 1993, some $120 million more than 
requested, but less than the 1992 figure of 
$2,500 million. 


While praising Bangladesh’s general macro-econ- 
omic management, the group urged the govern- 
ment to increase levels of investment, to enhance 
export effectiveness and further to develop the 
private sector. 


I Last articles pp. 39371; 39421; reference article pp. 
R60-61. 


SRI LANKA 
Assassination of Premadasa 


Ranasinghe Premadasa, President of Sri 
Lanka since 1989 and formerly Prime Minis- 
ter in 1978-88 under President Junius 
Jayawardene, was assassinated on May 1 dur- 
ing a May Day parade through the capital, 
Colombo, in a suicide bomb attack which also 
killed 23 other people and wounded 26. 


Police blamed the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE), announcing on May 2 that they had 
found around the neck of the corpse of the sus- 
pected assassin the remains of a cyanide capsule (as 
carried by LTTE guerrillas who preferred suicide 
to capture). On May 9 the assassin was named as 
Kulaweerasigham Veerakumar from Jaffna. The 
LTTE, however, denied responsibility, as it had for 
the April 23 shooting of Lalith Athulathmudali of 
the opposition Democratic United National Front 
(DUNF). (The latter’s killer, a Colombo magistrate 
ruled on May 27, had not died from gunshot 
wounds but had committed suicide by swallowing 
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a cyanide capsule; see also p. 39415.) Ina prevail- 
ing atmosphere of uncertainty, several thousand 
Tamils left Colombo for fear of a violent backlash, 
while rumours circulated suggesting that govern- 
ment death squads had been implicated in the 
Athulathmudali murder and that Premadasa had 
died in a revenge killing. 


After three days of official mourning from May 2, 

Premadasa’s body was cremated on May 6. His 
widow Hema Premadasa made an unexpected 
populist address to thousands of mourners, promi- 
sing that she herself would now “tread his same 
path to the best of my ability”. 


Premadasa, 68, came from lowly caste origins and 
went on to make his mark in Colombo municipal 
politics before first entering parliament in 1960. He 
was Minister of Local Government in the United 
National Party (UNP) government from 1968 to 
1970 and again in 1977, combining this portfolio 
with Housing, which he retained to forge his per- 
sonal power base when he became Prime Minister 
the following year. He promoted his image as the 
driving force behind village construction, infra- 
structure and employment initiatives; he also en- 
joyed a reputation for the use of violence to 
intimidate opponents. An opponent of the 1987 
Indo-Sri Lankan Accord, after becoming President 
he negotiated a ceasefire with the LTTE, which 
lasted 15 months before the resumption of even 
more violent conflict, and he oversaw the elimina- 
tion of the threat from Sinhala extremists in the 
Janatha Vimukti Peramuna (JVP), using a ruthless 
campaign of state terror. Resented as President by 
rivals from elite families, he survived their attempt 
to impeach him in 1991, despite the criticism that 
he retained power too much in his own hands and 
relied excessively on personally appointed ad- 
visers. 


Election of Wijetunge for remainder 
of presidential term - New Prime 
Minister 


Dingiri Banda Wijetunge, who as Prime Min- 
ister automatically became acting President, 
was confirmed by the UNP as its candidate 
and duly elected by Parliament on May 7 to 
serve the remainder of Premadasa’s term, 
until December 1994. His election was unop- 
posed; although the DUNF had on May 2 
suggested supporting the veteran Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP) leader Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike as a united opposition candidate, 
she announced on May 3 that she would not 
be standing. 


The resulting vacancy as Prime Minister was filled 
by the appointment of Ranil Wickremasinghe, 44, 
who retained the portfolios of Industries, Science 
and Technology; there were no. other Cabinet 
changes, with Wijetunge taking on Premadasa’s 
portfolios of Defence, Buddhist Affairs, Policy 
Planning and Implementation, Education and 
Higher Education. 


Wijetunge on May 7 stated his willingness to seek 
a peace settlement with the LTTE, offering to meet 
LTTE leader Vellupillai Prabhakaran himself. 
However, on May 8 the Sri Lankan military re- 
sumed operations against the LTTE in the north. In 
two incidents reported on May 31, the LTTE at- 
tacked a patrol near Trincomalee, killing six sol- 
diers, and allegedly used civilians as human 


shields, according to the rival (and now govern- 
ment-allied) People’s Liberation Organization of 
Tamil Eelam (PLOTE), in an attack at Thandiku- 
lam near Vavuniya in which at least 24 people died. 


Provincial council elections 


Provincial council elections went ahead on 
May 17 (as confirmed by Wijetunge on May 
2), with no polling in the north-east due to the 
Tamil insurgency. Polling was reported as 
calm, with a high turnout of some 75 per cent. 


Of seven councils contested, the UNP (which had 
controlled all seven) lost badly in Wester province 
(including Colombo), winning fewer seats than the 
SLFP-based People’s Alliance, which performed 
unexpectedly strongly. The DUNF, in an electoral 
arrangement with the People’s Alliance, secured 
about 15 per cent of the overall vote across the 
seven councils. The UNP retained overall ma- 
jorities in Uva, Central, Sabaragamuwa and North- 
Central, but won fewer seats than the combined 
opposition total of the People’s Alliance and 
DUNF in North-Western and Southern, albeit fin- 
ishing as the largest single party there and having 
its candidates sworn in as chief ministers by the 
government-appointed provincial governors. 


Chandrika Kumaranatunga of the People’s Al- 
liance, daughter of Sirimavo Bandaranaike, was 
swom in on May 21 as chief minister of Western 
province. 


Bl Last article p. 39415; reference article pp. R81-82. 


INDONESIA 
Sentencing of Fretilin leader 


José “Xanana” Gusmao, the former military 
commander of the Front for an Independent 
East Timor (Fretilin), was sentenced to life 
imprisonment on May 21 after being found 
guilty on charges which included leading a 
separatist rebellion, disrupting national sta- 
bility, illegal possession of firearms and caus- 
ing death to villagers in East Timor. 


Gusmao had been captured by Indonesian forces in 
November 1992 [see p. 39196] and his trial had 
opened in Dili, the capital of East Timor, in Fe- 
bruary 1993 [see pp. 39325-26]. 


The sentence was sharply criticized by Portugal, 
the former colonial power in East Timor. The Por- 
tuguese Prime Minister, Anibal Cavaco Silva, de- 
scribed it as “brutal” and said that his government 
would “alert the European Community, the United 
States and our allies to exert as much pressure as 
possible on the Indonesian regime”. 


In a statement issued within hours of the sentence 
being delivered, the London-based human rights 
organization Amnesty International questioned the 
validity of the verdict. In its statement, the organ- 
ization contended that “in view of the fact that 
Indonesia’s sovereignty over East Timor has not 
been recognized by the UN, the competence of 
Indonesian courts to try Gusmao and other Ti- 
morese is open to question”. 


Fretilin officials announced on May 26 that Gus- 


mao had been refusing food since receiving his life 


sentence. 
Wi Last article p. 39420; reference article pp. R69-71. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


General election 


The Solomon Islands on May 26 held its 
fourth general election since independence in 
1978. The 47 seats in the single-chamber Na- 
tional Parliament (an increase of nine com- 
pared with the 1989 election) were contested 
by a record 280 candidates. 


Unofficial results gave the Group for National 
Unity and Reconciliation, the party of the incum- 
bent Prime Minister Solomon Mamaloni, 21 seats. 
Although it retained its position as the largest single 
bloc within the legislature, however, it appeared to 
have finished short of an overall majority. The 
People’s Alliance Party (PAP), which Mamaloni 
had previously led, won seven seats; the newly 
formed National Action Party of the Solomon Is- 
lands secured five seats; the Labour Party won four 
seats; the United Party also won four seats; and 
there were five independents. 


The final composition of the government re- 
mained uncertain, pending the meeting of the 
new legislature, which was due to choose a 
Prime Minister on June 18. In an agreement 
on May 31 the main opposition parties, claim- 
ing to possess 28 seats, agreed to form an 
alliance known as “National Coalition Part- 
ners” in order to force Mamaloni from office. 


Wl Reference article pp. R94-95. 


REGIONAL AFFAIRS : 


Annual ADB conference 


The annual meeting of the 52-member Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) was held in 
Manila, Philippines, on May 4-6 [for 1992 
meeting see p. 38918; see also pp. 39197]. 

As in 1992, discussions centred on the replenish- 
ment of the Bank’s capital resources. The USA 


again remained isolated in its opposition to a — 


Japanese-backed call to double the Bank’s auth- 
orized capital to some US$46,400 million. US As- 
sistant Treasury Secretary Jeffrey Shafer, head of 
the US delegation, argued that many Asian coun- 
tries simply did not need outside resources to stimu- 
late investment and that therefore the Bank’s 
lending should be linked to its current resources. 
Rather than replenishment as a matter of course, 
Shafer called for the Bank to subject its operations 
and policy objectives to closer, independent 
scrutiny. 


ASEAN security talks 


For the first time officials from the six-mem- 


ber Association of South East Asian Nations 
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APEC: Intra-regional trade (1991)* 
Total exports Intra-APEC exports 


Value 
(US$m) 


(US$m) % of 


total 


421,755 


1,395,478 
Source: Financial Times Sept. 25, 1992. 
*This table was first given in an incomplete form 
in the article on the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Co-operaton conference on p. 39101. , 


(ASEAN) and the organization’s seven “dia- 
logue partners” held talks on Asian security 
issues in Singapore on May 20-21. 


Wi Last article p. 39197; reference article p. R86. 


IN BRIEF 


MALAYSIA: A former Chief Minister of 
Sabah, Tun Datuk Mustapha Harun, was ap- 
pointed to head the newly created federal min- 
istry of Sabah Affairs on May 19. 


NEW ZEALAND: A French naval vessel, the 
Jacques Cartier, docked at Auckland’s De- 
vonport naval base on May 10 and thereby 
became the first French warship to enter a 
New Zealand port since 1985, when French 
agents had blown up the Rainbow Warrior— 
the flagship of the environmentalist pressure 
group Greenpeace—in Auckland harbour 
[see pp. 33852-54]. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA: It was reported on 
May 20 that the government had secured 
legislative approval for a new internal security 
law, described by opposition leader Jack 
Genia as a “frightening piece of legislation”, 
which provided the authorities with the power 
to restrict many constitutional freedoms, in- 
cluding freedom of speech and of movement. 


PHILIPPINES: It was reported on May 20 
that President Fidel Ramos had made a change 
to his Cabinet by appointing veteran news 
columnist Jesus Sison as his Presidential Press 
Secretary in place of Rodolfo Reyes who had 
earlier resigned. 


BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA 


“Safe areas” plan 


The USA, Russia, the United Kingdom, 
France and Spain agreed at a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers in Washington on May 22 
on a joint strategy to “contain” the fighting in 
Bosnia and to guard UN “safe areas” for Mus- 
lim civilians besieged by Serb forces. 


The UN Security Council had on May 6 unan- 
imously adopted Resolution 824 declaring 
Sarajevo and the towns of Tuzla, Zepa, Go- 
tadze, Bihac and Srebrenica to be “safe areas” 
and ordering all parties concerned to ensure 
that they were free from “armed attacks or any 
other hostile act” and that UN military ob- 
servers were allowed access to monitor their 
security. Fears were expressed by UN workers 
on the ground, however, that such areas would 
become “ghettos”, prey to disease and fanati- 
cism, totally dependent on indefinite UN food 
aid and sandwiched between hostile Serbs and 
Croats capable of preventing or laying down 
conditions for access. 


Ministers denied that the Washington agreement of 
May 22 meant the abandonment of the peace plan 
proposed in January 1993 by Lord Owen and Cyrus 
Vance, the co-chairs of the peace negotiations, to 
find a lasting political solution to the Balkan crisis 
[see pp. 39277-78], or the renunciation of the op- 
tion of using military force to end the conflict. 


Most Western analysts agreed, however, that the 
controversial new plan was a de facto recognition 
of the status quo in Bosnia, freezing the territorial 
outcome of 14 months of civil war and simulta- 
neously emboldening Serb and Croat nationalists 
in their aim of partitioning Bosnia at the expense of 
the Muslim population. As such, they argued, it 
lacked a clear objective and many of its clauses 
were not relevant. 


The Washington agreement followed strenuous 
Russian diplomatic efforts in mid-May to rescue 
the Vance-Owen plan and to enable its “pro- 
gressive implementation”, and the US administra- 
tion gave its guarded support. US Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher, on a series of visits in early 
May to discuss the situation with European govern- 
ments, had failed to persuade them to reconsider 
their opposition to US proposals to arm Bosnian 
Muslims and mount air strikes against Bosnian 
Serb positions [see p. 39426; see also below]. 


Washington agreement 
Details of the agreement were as follows. 


UN economic sanctions. The sanctions imposed 
against Serbia and Montenegro would be retained 
“until the necessary conditions”, including the 
withdrawal of Bosnian Serb forces, were met [see 
p. 39426]. 


Assistance on sealing of borders with Bosnia. 
Monitors and technical assistance, including aerial 
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surveillance, would be offered to Yugoslavia to 
ensure the effectiveness of its offer to seal the 
Serbian border with Bosnia, to ensure Bosnian Serb 
compliance with the international peace process 
[see also p. 39471]. 

UN safe areas in Bosnia. The “safe areas” would 
be expanded, with the possibility of Russian troops 
joining those from the UK, France and other coun- 
tries, and with the USA prepared to protect the UN 
forces in the event of attack. 


No-fly zone. The “no-fly zone” over Bosnia, im- 
posed in March [see p. 39427], would be retained. 


War crimes tribunal. This would be established 
rapidly [see below; p. 39490]. 


Durable peace settlement. A negotiated settle- 
ment would be sought to ensure a durable peace 
based on the Vance-Owen “process”. 


Bosnian Croat forces. Due to concern about fight- 
ing between Bosnian Croat and Bosnian govern- 
ment forces and “ethnic cleansing”, Croatia was to 
be told that its assistance to Bosnian Croat forces 
engaged in these activities could result in the impo- 
sition of sanctions on Croatia [see below]. 


Containment of the conflict. Close co-operation 
would be sought to restrict the scope of the conflict. 
It was agreed that everyone in the region had to 
understand that aggression against the Former 
Yugoslay Republic of Macedonia would have 
grave consequences. An increase in the interna- 
tional monitoring presence in the nominally auton- 
omous predominantly Albanian province within 
Serbia of Kosovo-Metohija was agreed but a Ko- 
sovan declaration of independence would not be 
supported. The same consideration was to apply to 
Serb populated areas in Croatia. 


Further measures. Open options were to be re- 
tained on new and tougher measures. 


Response to plan 


The conflicting factions responded predict- 
ably to the proposals contained in the plan. 


Bosnian Muslims. President Alija Izetbegovic 
stated that the plan was totally “unacceptable”. He 
accused the international community of abandon- 
ing his country and of rewarding Serb aggression 
while Bosnian Muslims were consigned to UN 
“reservations”. He vowed that Bosnian Muslim 
forces would fight to defend the country’s sover- 
eignty. Thorvald Stoltenberg, the new UN mediator 
in Bosnia replacing Vance, held talks with Izet- 
begovic in the Serb-besieged Bosnian capital, Sa- 
tajevo, on May 26 in an attempt to persuade him to 
accept the Washington accord. Afterwards Izet- 
begovic repeated calls for Western military inter- 
vention. 


The Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) 
condemned the plan as legitimizing aggression 
against Bosnian Muslims. 


Bosnian Serbs. Bosnia Serb leader Radovan Ka- 
tadzic stated that the plan represented a “more 
realistic approach” by the West, and that it justified 
Serb opposition to the Vance-Owen plan, which, he 
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proclaimed, was now dead. He pledged that there would be no surrender in the 
two-thirds of Bosnia currently held by Serbs. 


Confident of a hesitant Western response to the emphatic rejection of the Vance- 
Owen plan in the Bosnian Serb referendum earlier in the month [see below], 
Karadzic on May 19 had called for talks with Croats and Muslims to agree on a 
new map of a “confederation” of separate states “if it makes the job of the 
international community easier, and if they want to preserve Bosnia-Hercegovina 
in some form”. On the same day, and sounding similarly triumphant, the Bosnian 
Serb Assembly announced that Bosnian Serb forces would cease all military 
operations [but see below]. 


Serbia. The Serbian government announced on May 25 that it would not accept 
international assistance to monitor its borders with Bosnia, and also stated its 
opposition to the sending of monitors to Kosovo; the Serbian position was 
endorsed by federal Yugoslavian President Dobrica Cosic [see p. 39471]. 


Croatia. The office of Croatian President Franjo Tudjman stated that the plan was 
not “sufficiently effective” to bring peace. He also claimed that the threat of 
sanctions against Croatia for aiding Bosnian Croats was an “excuse”, representing 
the “shifting of blame” for the shortcomings of the measures of the international 
community [see below]. 


International response 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) Defence Ministers in 
Brussels on May 25-26 “discussed” the plan but did not actually endorse 
it. In ari attempt to keep the Vance-Owen plan alive, it was emphasised 
that the “safe areas” proposal should be seen as a means to that end and 
not as a substitute. 


US Defence Secretary Les Aspin stated that he had sensed “a general receptivity 
that the (new) plan was a first step to helping stopping the killing”. Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, Germany and Italy expressed grave doubts, the last two in 
particular because they had not been consulted. They criticized the proposal for 
“safe areas” and claimed that the plan rewarded Serbs and punished Muslims. 


The UK, Netherlands and Turkey offered to extend their existing air cover to 
defend the plan, but no agreement was reached on the circumstances under which 
aircraft could be used. The UK and France wanted the use of air strikes to be . 
restricted to defending UN troops, but other European NATO countries believed 
that they should also be used to defend civilians trapped in the “safe areas”. Given 
the reluctance of the main allies to commit ground troops, no consensus was 
reached on what “safe areas” meant. Also unresolved were questions of the 
logistics of providing the estimated 40,000 UN troops needed to protect “safe 
areas”, and the rules of engagement needed if such troops were attacked by Serbs. 


The nature and extent of future US involvement remained particularly 
unclear. 


Aspin reiterated the position of the Clinton administration that the USA had no 
intention of committing its troops on the ground in Bosnia. Macedonia was the 
only area of former Yugoslavia where the USA had expressed any preference for 
placing its peace-keeping forces, reportedly to “contain” the southward spread of 
the crisis. 

UN endorsement 

The UN Security Council, on May 26, began the process of passing 
resolutions allowing the implementation of the plan, agreeing unani- 
mously in Resolution 827 to establish an international tribunal, based in 
The Hague (Netherlands), to hear charges of war crimes, including “ethnic 
cleansing”, murder, rape and torture in former Yugoslavia [see also p. 
39490]. . 


Karadzic immediately stated that he would refuse to co-operate with such a 

tribunal or deliver people to it. He claimed that it was “an attempt to choose sides’ 
and proclaim one side guilty”. 

Further UN resolutions dealing with implementation of the Washington agreement 

were expected in early June. 


Bosnian Serb referendum ' 


Bosnian Serbs, in a referendum on May 15-16, voted by a reportedly 
overwhelming 96 per cent in favour of rejecting the Vance-Owen plan, 
and also simultaneously voted for the establishment of their own state. 
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Karadzic, reportedly bowing to intense pressure 
from Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic, had 
signed the Vance-Owen plan on the last day of a 
special emergency conference held on May 1-3 in 
Athens and hosted by Greek Prime Minister Con- 
stantine Mitsotakis. However, the subsequent ref- 
erendum vote endorsed the position of the 

- self-styled Bosnian Serb Assembly, which, having 
already voted in April to réject the proposed terri- 
torial arrangements in the Vance-Owen plan [see 
pp. 39425-6], once again defied international opi- 
nion by voting on May 5 to reject the plan, despite 
the presence of Mitsotakis, President Dobrica 
Cosic of the rump Yugoslavia (FRY) and Mi- 
losevic, all of whom urged acceptance. 


Continued fighting between Bosnian 
Serb and Muslim forces 


Patchy UN-brokered ceasefires were collaps- 
ing on May 27 as Bosnian Serbs forces 
pressed on with an artillery barrage against the 
Muslim-held town of Maglaj. An estimated 
32,000 Muslim civilians were trapped. Ana- 
lysts stated that this was part of a final Serb 
“mopping-up” exercise to widen a strategic 
corridor across northern Bosnia linking Bos- 
nian Serb strongholds with Serbia proper. : 


Fighting involving Croat forces 

On May 9 the UN Security Council “strongly” 
condemned a major military offensive laun- 
ched that day in the areas of Mostar, Jablanica 
and Dreznica by the Bosnian Croat Defence 
Force (HVO), reportedly supported by regular 
units of the Croatian army. 


The offensive, which was inconsistent with the 
Bosnian Croat signing of the Vance-Owen peace 
plan, continued despite various ceasefire initia- 
tives, one of them arranged by Lord Owen. Ana- 
lysts saw the offensive as part of Bosnian Croat 
efforts at “ethnic cleansing”, designed to drive 
Muslims out of areas where they would form the 
majority under the Vance-Owen plan. HVO forces 
were determined that Mostar would be the capital 
of their self-proclaimed state of Herceg-Bosna. 


Rather than condemn the HVO offensive, President 
Tudjman of Croatia was reported to have con- 
ducted a “triumphalist” tour of the area in late May, 
insisting on exclusive Croat control of the ethni- 
cally mixed region. During the tour he was reported 
to have insisted that Bosnia’s Croats had a right to 
“union” with the “motherland” and were entitled to 
dual citizenship and “sovereignty” status, and to 
have insisted on sole Croat authority in parts of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 


Inthe central Bosnian town of Vitez, held by Croats 
but threatened by Muslim forces, a major battle 
flared up on May 28. British UN peacekeeping 
forces and remaining Muslim refugees in the city 
were caught up in the fighting. 


Wi Last article p. 39425-27; reference article pp. R101-02. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Response to Bosnian peace plan 


News of the May 22 Washington agreement 
ON new international proposals for Bosnia- 


Hercegovina [see p. 39469] hardened the po- 
sition of the Serbian government on the ques- 
tion of the imposition of sanctions against 
Bosnian Serbs. Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic on May 25 ruled out any possibility 
of international observers being deployed to 
monitor the country’s borders, as had been 
offered under the Washington agreement. 


Western governments remained deeply sceptical 
about the effectiveness of the sanctions which Ser- 
bia had announced immediately after the rejection 
of the Vance-Owen plan by the Bosnian Serb As- 
sembly on May 5 [ibid.], and which were ostensibly 
intended to deprive Bosnia of all vital supplies 
except humanitarian aid. The assemblies of the 
rump Yugoslavia (FRY) and of Montenegro sup- 
ported Serbia’s announcement, which was part of 
Milosevic’s strategy to isolate the Bosnian Serbs in 
return for the West lifting UN-approved trade sanc- 
tions [see p. 39427 and below]. 


In what analysts saw as a deliberate smear cam- 
paign, Serbia’s announcement was accompanied 
by the denunciation of the “comfortable ” life style 
of certain Bosnia Serb leaders in Belgrade while 
they offered an “inflexible policy of sacrifice and 
deprivation” to the Bosnian Serb people. 
Hardline nationalists within Serbia greeted 
the new international proposals for Bosnia as 
a victory for the Bosnian Serbs. Vojislav Se- 
selj, leader of the ultra-nationalist Serbian 
Radical Party which held the balance of power 
in both the Serbian and federal assemblies, 
described the plan as the “first sober public 
statement by the West”. 


Seselj had threatened on May 12 that FF-22 
missiles would be launched on Western civilian 
targets in the event of allied air strikes on the 
Bosnian Serbs. 


Pan-Serb Assembly 


A special Pan-Serb Assembly was held in the 
Serbian capital, Belgrade, on May 14. 


The occasion was intended as a demonstration of 
Pan-Serbian unity by leaders and deputies from all 
the Serb-controlled assemblies in the region, 
namely those representing the FRY, its constituent 
republics of Serbia and Montenegro, Serbs in Croa- 
tia, and Serbs in Bosnia. However, out of 637 
delegates due to attend, only 371 did so. The meet- 
ing was boycotted in advance by the Bosnian Serbs, 
who feared that the session would be used by 
Milosevic to force them into accepting the Vance- 
Owen peace plan for Bosnia. Many Serb leaders 
from Croatia also stayed away, as did several Ser- 
bian opposition parties, grouped in the Depos coali- 
tion, reportedly in an attempt to frustrate 
Milosevic’s attempt to use the meeting as a plat- 
form to bolster his increasingly beleaguered gov- 
ernment. 


The meeting itself provided further evidence of 
divisions and bitterness, and was marked by the 
first public confrontation between Milosevic and 
Serbian hardliners led by Seselj. In the absence of 
the Bosnian Serbs, Milosevic secured the passage 
of a resolution to approve the Vance-Owen plan, 
but with Seselj leading a walkout, protesting that 
the meeting had no authority to make decisions on 
Bosnia. Of the 272 delegates voting for the resolu- 
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tion, 174 were from Milosevic’s own Socialist 
Party of Serbia (SPS). 


Milosevic’s original strategy had been to isolate the 
Bosnian Serbs by persuading other Serbs to support 
the Vance-Owen plan and then declaring illegal the 
May 15-16 Bosnian Serb referendum which was 
being held to confirm rejection of the plan [see 
Bosnia-Hercegovina]. In this way Milosevic had 
hoped to convince the West of Serbia’s good faith, 
and to win support for the lifting of international 
sanctions against Yugoslavia. At the same time, he 
sought to brand the Bosnian Serbs as “anti-nation- 
alist” and ungrateful allies who were placing their 
own interests above those of all Serbs. 


Effect of UN sanctions 


In May the UN sanctions on Yugoslavia were 
reported to be having a real impact, despite 
continuing loopholes in customs arrange- 
ments on the River Danube and reports that 
Russian banks were still receiving and “laun- 
dering” Yugoslav deposits. 


A general strike called by the Nezavisnost trade 
union began in Serbia on May 19 to demand wage 
increases in line with the rapid rise in the prices of 
basic goods. Amid widespread shortages, Belgrade 
city transport was cut considerably from May 4 as 
fuel was transferred to neighbouring rural areas for 
the completion of spring sowing to ensure the city’s 
survival. 


Latest figures showed that imports were down by 
54 per cent compared with the level of 12 months 
earlier, while output was down by 42 per cent, 
exports down by 74 per cent, and prices up by 4,400 
per cent. Federal President Dobrica Cosic stated in 
early May that the country was also suffering a 
“huge brain drain”, as graduates and professionals 
continued to leave in large numbers for the West. 


Wi Last article p. 39427; reference article pp. R128-29. 


CROATIA 


Geneva talks - Ceasefire 
agreement with Serb forces 


Protracted UN-mediated talks in Geneva, in- 
volving representatives of Croatia and of the 
self-proclaimed “Republic of Serbian Kra- 
jina” (RSK), which had broken down in 
March [see p. 39375], resumed in April but 
faced collapse once again on May 4. 


Croatia, citing continued aggression by Serb forces 
against towns in Dalmatia, withdrew “until further 
notice”. Before the walk-out, however, the Croa- 
tian Defence Minister Gojko Susak was reported to 
have agreed a key RSK condition for a ceasefire. 
This involved Croatian forces withdrawing to a 
distance of 10 km from a line of separation, moni- 
tored by the United Nations Protection Force (UN- 
PROFOR), between Croatia and the RSK 
(representing 30 per cent of Croatian territory con- 
trolled by Serb forces). 


At a UN-convened meeting on May 18 in 
Topusko, approximately 100 km south of Za- 
greb inside Serb-controlled territory, repre- 
sentatives of the Croat and RSK governments 
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agreed to sign an “unconditional” cease-fire 
on May 20. This was the first such meeting 
since the serious escalation of the conflict in 
January 1993 [see p. 39279]. 


Up to the eve of the ceasefire, radio stations of both 
sides daily reported fierce artillery exchanges and 
bombardments, and occasional infantry skirm- 
ishes, over a wide area stretching from just outside 
the southern coastal towns of Zadar and Sibenik to 
Karlovac, nearly 160 km to the north and only 50 
km from Zagreb, the Croatian capital. 


The Topusko meeting had been brokered by the 
special Russian envoy to the Yugoslav peace talks, 
Vitaly Churkin, and the Russian ambassador to 
Croatia, Leonid Kerestedzhiyants, in shuttle diplo- 
macy between Zagreb and the RSK “capital”, Knin, 
during the first half of May. UN sources stated that 
the objective was to create a forum for further talks, 
in particular on such pressing practical issues as the 
restoration of electricity supplies to towns and 
cities. 

The hardline RSK “President”, Goran Hadzic, was 
reported to have conceded publicly on May 19 that 
Croatia had a right to reopen road and rail links 
between the southern Dalmatian ports and Zagreb, 
blocked by Serb irregulars since fighting started in 
Croatia in August 1990. 


Report of secret talks with Serbia 


It was reported on May 21 that Josip Manolic, 
Speaker of the upper house of the Croatian 
Assembly and one of the closest aides of 
President Franjo Tudjman, had returned from 
secret talks with Serbia aimed a normalizing 
bilateral relations. 


Manolic’s discussions reportedly centred on the 
prospect of obtaining Serbian recognition of Croa- 
tia, in exchange for the granting of “autonomy” to 
the RSK. 


RSK claims during May, however, that Croatia was 
involved in a systematic military build-up, sup- 
ported the belief that Croatia had not ruled out a 
military option to solve the Krajina problem. Croa- 
tia’s position had always been thatall rebel-control- 
led areas should be reincorporated fully within 
Croatia; the RSK’s position, meanwhile, was that 
the normalization of relations between Serbia and 
Croatia should be dependent on Croatia recogniz- 
ing Krajina as a separate state. 


i Last article pp. 39427-28; reference article pp. R103-04. 


SLOVENIA 
Border dispute 


In late May relations with Croatia were re- 
ported to be severely strained over a border 
dispute; the government threatened on May 
24 to take counter-measures if the Croatian 
side did not stop public works in territory 
claimed by Slovenia. 


The dispute centred on which bed of the river 
Dragonja marked the border. Croatia insisted that 
the border followed the course of the river before 
its diversion when a salt works was constructed 
near the Slovenian town of Portoroz, whereas 


Slovenia, which was reportedly reluctant to place 
the matter before an international tribunal, insisted 
on the current course. If Croatian demands were 
recognized, the resulting more northerly line of the 
border would place the Portoroz airport and salt 
works on Croatian territory. 


i Last article pp. 39279-80; reference article p. R123. 


MACEDONIA 
Talks with Greece 


Following the admission of Macedonia to the 
UN in April [see p. 39442], UN-sponsored 
talks were held in New York between the 
governments of Macedonia and Greece. In a 
statement published on May 20, Greek 
Foreign Affairs Minister Michalis Papacon- 
stantinou expressed satisfaction over the “sig- 
nificant progress” which had been achieved in 
promoting “confidence-building measures” 
between the two countries. The talks focused 
upon a draft treaty, drawn up by the two 
international peace envoys Cyrus Vance and 
Lord Owen, which covered a broad range of 
issues including border guarantees and the use 
of historical emblems. 


No agreement was forthcoming, however, 
over the name to be used by the newly inde- 
pendent Macedonian republic. Greek objec- 
tions to the use of the term “Macedonia” were 
based upon the facts that the term was histori- 
cally associated with ancient Greece, that it 
was already the name of a Greek province, and 
that it could encourage Slavic territorial am- 
bitions against northern Greece. After inter- 
national arbitration Macedonia had agreed to 
the compromise name of the Former Yugos- 
lav Republic of Macedonia (FYROM) in 
order to gain admittance to the UN. 


i Last article p. 39428; reference article p. R116. 


ALBANIA 


Increased sentence for 
Nexhmije Hoxha 


The Albanian Court of Appeal ruled on May 
17 that the prison sentence imposed on Nex- 
hmije Hoxha, the widow of former Albanian 
leader Enver Hoxha, should be increased from 
nine to 11 years. 


The Court’s ruling arose from Hoxha’s appeal 
against the verdict and sentence of the Tirana Dis- 
trict Court which, on Jan. 28, had ordered her 
imprisonment on charges of the misappropriation 
of public funds [see p. 39281]. The court based its 
justification for the decision to increase the sen- 
tence on the grounds that the extent of Hoxha’s 
misappropriation was shown to be 550,000 leks, 
rather than the 32,000 leks which had been declared 
at her first trial (US$1.00=110.106 leks as at May 
28, 1993). The four-year prison sentence imposed 
upon her fellow defendant, Kinos Buxheli, former 
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head of a government services agency, was left 
unaltered by the Court of Appeal. 


Foreign relations 


President Sali Berisha made a “enti rea, 
Croatia on May 10, accompanied by 

Bitincka, the Minister of Transport ai ae 
munications, and Artan Hoxha, Minister of 
Trade and Foreign Economic Relations. The 
Albanian delegation held talks with Croatian 
President Franjo Tudjman and with the new 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, respec: 

tively Nikica Valentic and Zdenko Skrabalo. 


Albanian Prime Minister Aleksander Meksi 
made an official visit to Greece on May 17-18 
for talks with his Greek counterpart, 
Constantine Mitsotakis, and with President 
Constantine Karamanlis. During the course of 
the visit the two Prime Ministers signed a 
series of co-operation agreements which were 
presented as further steps in the positive de- 
velopment of Greek-Albanian relations. 


i Last article p. 39428; reference article p. R98. 


BULGARIA 

First major privatization deal 
The privatization programme outlined in the 
government’s February 1993 “plan of action” 
[see p. 39329] began in early May with the 
denationalization of the Maize Products en- 
terprise in Razgrad, north-eastern Bulgaria. 
Under the “plan of action” a further 217 enterprises 
would be privatized during 1993. A majority of the 


shares in the Maize Products enterprise were sold 
to the Belgian Amylum Company. 


Failure of UDF no confidence motion 
against Berov — 
Prime Minister Lyuben Berov survived a mo- 
tion of no confidence tabled before the Na- 
tional Assembly on May 27 by the opposition 
Union of Democratic Forces (UDF). 

The motion, which was defeated by 140 votes to 
76, was introduced after an incident on May 13 in 
which the UDF parliamentary leader, Stefan 
Savov, was struck to the ground during scuffles 


between UDF demonstrators and police outside the 
Assembly. 


Death of Justice Minister 


Misho Valchev, Minister of Justice since 
December 1992, died on May 15 after suffer- 
ing a heart attack. 


Wi Last article p. 39428; reference article p. R102. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 


Unblocking of share issues 
to Slovak nationals me 


On May 12 the Czech government announced 
that it was reversing its decision of March 17 
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to block the issue of shares in privatized Czech 
companies to Slovak investors [see p. 39376); 
their issue began on May 24. 


The March decision had not only soured bilateral 
relations but also stalled the Czech privatization 
process itself. The reversal followed progress made 

-intalks between Czech and Slovak officials on May 
7 in an agreement on the division of former federal 
property. Two key issues remained unresolved: the 
assets of the former Czechoslovak State Bank and 
the 1992 federal budget. 


Military co-operation agreement with 


Volker Riihe, respectively the Czech and Ger- 
man Defence Ministers, signed a military co- 
operation agreement providing for regular 
exchanges of information and expertise. [For 
similar agreement signed by Germany and 
Poland in January 1993 see p. 39331.] 


Arrests over supposed Havel 
assassination plot 


Czech television reported on May 6 that five for- 
eigners had been arrested and cars and weapons 
seized in connection with an alleged attempt to 
assassinate President Vaclav Havel. An anony- 
mous letter linked the incident with remarks which 
Havel had made while in the USA in April, criti- 
cizing Serb atrocities in Bosnia. 


Bi Last article p. 39428; Czechoslovakia reference article 
pp. R104-05. 


POLAND 
Fall of Suchocka government 


On May 28, after 11 months in office, the 
government of Hanna Suchocka was defeated 
by a margin of one vote in a no confidence 
motion brought by deputies of the Solidarity 
parliamentary group. The motion was brought 
on the insistence of the Solidarity trade 
union’s national commission, after Suchocka 
had insisted on the need to keep to the 1993 
budget and refused to agree to the demands of 
striking education and health workers [see 
below]. Voting was 223 votes in favour and 
198 against with 24 abstentions (thereby only 
just achieving the required absolute majority 
of the 445 deputies taking part). 


The motion represented the withdrawal of the sup- 
port previously given by the Solidarity parliamen- 
tary group to the Suchocka government, both at its 
inception in July 1992, and over the 1993 budget 
which most Solidarity deputies had supported in 
the February vote [see p. 39330]. 


Other parties backing the no confidence motion 
included the former communist Democratic Left 
Alliance (SLD) and the Polish Peasant Alliance 
(PSL), both of which held talks with Suchocka on 
the possibility of joining the government. Signifi- 
cantly Zbigniew Dyka, a member of the Christian 
National Union (ZChN)—one of the main govern- 
ment partners—was in the building but failed to 
. tur up for the vote. He had been dismissed as 


Justice Minister by Suchocka earlier in the year [see 
p. 39377]. 


Suchocka presented her resignation half an 
hour after the no confidence vote; it was not 
accepted by President Lech Walesa who 
asked her to remain as interim Prime Minister. 
He formally dissolved the Sejm (lower house 
of parliament) on May 31 and on June 2 called 
elections to both Sejm and Senate (upper 
house), to be held under new electoral legis- 
lation [see below] on Sept. 19. 


Confirmation of Peasant Alliance 
withdrawal from coalition 


On May 7 the presidium of the Peasant Alliance 
(PL) confirmed by five votes to three the party’s 
April decision to withdraw from the government 
[see p. 39429]. On May 10 Suchocka accepted the 
resignation of Zygmunt Hortmanowicz as Minister 
for Environmental Protection, Natural Resources 
and Forestry (who was replaced by his deputy 
Bernard Blaszczyk) but not that of Minister without 
Portfolio Jerzy Kaminski, who had no deputy. He 
resigned from the PL, however, on that day. 


Industrial action 


Some 600,000 teachers and health care 
workers (representing around 40 per cent of 
the total) began strike action on May 5, fol- 
lowing warning strikes in April. On May 17 
Suchocka restated in a national television ad- 
dress her government’s readiness to negotiate 
with Solidarity and its commitment to keeping 
the budget deficit to within 5 per cent of GDP 
as required by IMF. 


She declared: “A general strike overthrowing the 
government and dissolving parliament would not 
solve anybody’s problems, but would undermine 
everything we have been building for the past three 
years.” 


Public-sector wages had fallen below the national 
average over the past three years. Teachers were 
demanding an additional Z1 600,000 zloty monthly 
on top of their average wage of Z1 2,100,000 zloty 
and also the payment of inflation increases due in 
1991; the 1993 budget provided for an increase of 
Z1 400,000 zloty in the monthly wage (US$1.00=Z1 
16,946.8 as at May 28, 1993). Health-care workers 
were generally even less well paid. 


Because of the failure of talks on resolving the 
dispute, on May 19 the Solidarity national com- 
mission asked the Solidarity parliamentary group 
to table the motion of no confidence [see above], 
awaiting the outcome of the vote before calling a 
general strike (although on May 20 Solidarity’s 
Warsaw region declared a 24-hour general strike 
which was patchily followed). Teachers and health- 
care workers decided on May 20 to suspend action. 


Legislation 

Privatization legislation approved by the Sejm 
on April 30 [see p. 39429] was approved by 
the Senate on May 7 and signed on May 18 by 
Walesa, coming into effect from June 1. 


On May 28, after the no confidence vote, the 
Sejm approved a new electoral law, introduc- 
ing among other things a 5 per cent threshold 
for party representation in parliament [see p. 
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39429]. On May 21 the bill had been approved 
by the Senate with some amendments, includ- 
ing the removal of a provision to increase 
from 3,000 to 5,000 the number of signatures 
needed to register candidate lists. Walesa 
signed the bill into law on June 1. 


On May 30 Walesa refused to sign pensions legis- 
lation approved by the Sejm on April 28 against the 
wishes of the Senate [see p. 39429]. 


Foreign relations 


During a visit to Ukraine on May 24-26 
Walesa held talks with his counterpart Leonid 
Kravchuk and with Prime Minister Leonid 
Kuchma. He reportedly gave a cool reception 
to proposals by Kravchuk for a central and 
east European regional security grouping in- 
cluding countries from Romania and Hungary 
in the south to the Baltic states in the north, 
but excluding Russia. 


Bilateral agreements were signed covering issues 
including nuclear safety, economic co-operation 
and the “readmission” of illegal asylum seekers. 
[For January visit by Suchocka see p. 39282; for 
Polish-German agreement on asylum seekers see p. 
39478.] 


A similar agreement on the readmission of illegal 
asylum seekers was signed with the Czech Repub- 
lic on May 10. 


Wi Last article pp. 39429-30; reference article pp. R118-19. 


ROMANIA 
Cancellation of general strike 


The five main trade union confederations 
called off plans for a general strike on May 7, 
after reaching an agreement following inter- 
mittent strike action and a week of negotiation 
between the government and the unions [for 
April strike and demonstrations see p. 39430]. 


The agreement signed by the government and the 
unions provided for a large increase in the mini- 
mum wage and committed the government to cre- 
ating a better mechanism to link wages to the cost 
of living and to productivity in individual com- 
panies. 


BB Last article p. 39430; reference article pp. R120-21. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
INDEPENDENT STATES 


Agreement on greater 
economic union 


A summit meeting of the leaders of the mem- 
ber states of the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States (CIS) was held in Moscow on 
May 14. The main focus of the meeting was 
the economic relationship between the 10 
member states, nine of which signed a decla- 
ration of support for greater economic union 
[for which see also p. 39282]; Turkmenistan’s 
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head of state, President Saparmurad Niyazov, 
stated that it was too early to become involved 
in an “economic union”. 

Russian President Boris Yeltsin described the 
agreement as a “turning point” for the CIS. Al- 
though only a declaration of intent, it opened the 
way for detailed work to begin in a number of areas, 
and Yeltsin expressed the hope that detailed docu- 
ments would be ready for signature by July 16, the 
date of the next CIS summit. It was believed that 
the key areas of detailed discussion were likely to 
be the creation of a currency union; the estab- 
lishment of a customs union, which would elimi- 
nate or reduce trade barriers; the implementation of 
more co-ordinated macro-economic policies; and 
the establishment of an inter-state bank. 


The growth of trade barriers had led to a diminution 
in the overall productive capacity of the republics 
of the former Soviet Union. This was compounded 
by banking and financial chaos, and by the decision 
of some CIS countries to replace the rouble with 
new currencies. The decision of Kirgizstan to re- 
place the rouble with the som during May [see p. 
39465], in violation of CIS rules demanding ad- 
vance notification of such a move, was responsible 
for the date of the CIS summit being brought for- 
ward to May 14 from its originally scheduled date 
of May 26. 


The meeting was in marked contrast to earlier 
CIS summits which had tended to be been 
characterized by disagreements. 


i Last article p. 39425; reference article p. R130. 


RUSSIA 


Constitutional conflict - 
Other internal issues 


May Day street violence 


Up to 600 demonstrators and police were in- 
jured in clashes on May 1 in Moscow, in the 
worst violence in the Russian capital since the 
failed coup attempt of August 1991, during a 
protest march organized by pro-communist 
and nationalist opponents of President Boris 
Yeltsin. One of the injured, a policeman who 
was crushed by a truck commandeered by the 
demonstrators, died in hospital on May 5. 


The route of the march had been altered following 
a decree issued by Yeltsin on April 29 which had 
prohibited demonstrations near government build- 
ings. The violence occurred when security forces 
prevented the demonstrators from entering Red 
Square, and then stopped them marching away 
from the city centre. 


The aftermath of the violence illustrated the deep 
divisions between the President and the legislature. 
Several investigations were launched, including 
one by Yeltsin, one by the Moscow prosecutor’s 
office and one by Yeltsin’s main opponent, the 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet, Ruslan Khasbu- 
latov. Yeltsin blamed the violence on “an overt 
attempt by extremists to push Russian society off 
the peaceful road of reforms and to impose political 
violence on the country”. However, his opponents 
accused him of engineering the confrontation in 


order to provide a pretext for the imposition of 
emergency presidential rule. Khasbulatov blamed 
the demonstrators for the violence, but also the 
“improper measures” of the Moscow authorities, 
the attitude of the security forces, and the policies 
of disintegration and division which had been pur- 
sued by Yeltsin. 


There were fears that there could be a repeti- 
tion of the violence on May 9, Victory Day, a 
public holiday to celebrate the anniversary of 
the Soviet Union’s defeat of Nazi Germany in 
the Great Patriotic War (1941-45). Pro-com- 
munist and nationalist opposition forces had 
organized another demonstration, and had 
warned of “hundreds of corpses” if the police 
sought to interfere with their movements. In 
the event the march passed off peacefully as 
security forces adopted a low profile and the 
40,000 demonstrators were allowed access to 
Red Square. 


Yeltsin spent Victory Day at a ceremony to dedi- 
cate a monument to veterans of the Great Patriotic 
War at Poklonnaya Gora, in Moscow. The 
President’s bodyguards prevented both Khasbula- 
tov and the Chair of the Constitutional Court, 
Valery D. Zorkin, from joining him on the podium. 


Struggle over constitutional reform 


The street violence and its aftermath served to 
underline the ongoing political struggle be- 
tween Yeltsin and his opponents in the legis- 
lature, led by Khasbulatov, over the adoption 
of a new Russian constitution. 


Bolstered by the results of the April referendum 
[see pp. 3942 1-23], at the end of that month Yeltsin 
had presented a draft constitution which envisaged 
an executive presidency, more powerful than that 
of the USA or France, and a legislature with limited 
powers. The constitutional committee of the Su- 
preme Soviet had responded by producing an alter- 
native document which involved a president with 
fewer powers who would require the approval of a 
new, powerful bicameral legislature to ratify all 
appointments, including that of Cabinet ministers 
and judges. 


Yeltsin made a televised national address on 
May 6, his first major public appearance since 
the April referendum, in which he interpreted 
the result of the poll as an overwhelming vote 
of confidence in his policies. 


In a reference to the May Day violence he angrily 
denounced the forces of “irreconcilable opposi- 
tion” which would stop at nothing to upset the 
progress of reform in Russia. “Those who do not 
agree with our policy must simply go, so as not to 
interfere with our work,” stated Yeltsin. He also 
singled out his estranged Vice-President, Alek- 
sandr Rutskoi, for criticism, and announced that he 
had been relieved of all official responsibilities. 
Yeltsin also denounced Khasbulatov for having 
convened a session of the constitutional com- 
mission on May 6. “This is illegal,” claimed the 
President. “I will call it into session when it is 
necessary.” 

Although Yeltsin was the chairman of the constitu- 


tional commission, his relationship with the body 
had become severely strained because of the predo- 


minance of legislators within its membership. Hav- 
ing unveiled his own draft constitution at the end 
of April, Yeltsin had presented it to the leaders of 
the Russian republics and regions for their appro- 
val. The move was part of a strategy whereby 
Yeltsin hoped to secure its acceptance without hav- 
ing to go through the opposition-dominated Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, the formal mechanism 
for the adoption of a new constitution. The only 
conciliatory note in Yeltsin’s speech was to call 
upon “sensible political forces among the deputies” 
to join him in working on the final draft of his 
constitution. 

Notwithstanding Yeltsin’s criticisms, the con- 
stitutional commission met to discuss Yelt- 
sin’s draft constitution on May 7. After a 
90-minute debate the commission rejected the 
document on the grounds that it “substantially 
restricted human and civil rights”. Only 48 of 
the commission’s 96 members were present at 
the meeting. Yeltsin, who had been present at 
the funeral of the policeman killed in the May 
Day violence, claimed that the commission’s 
deliberations were both irrelevant and unlaw- 
ful 


Dismissal of presidential opponents - 
Calling of constituent assembly 


On May 10 Yeltsin dismissed Yury Skokov 
from his post as Secretary of the Security 
Council of the Russian Federation. 


Skokov, regarded as one of the most powerful 
politicians in Russia, had criticized Yeltsin for his 
introduction of special rule in March [see pp. _ 
39378-80]. A presidential spokesman explained his 
dismissal on the grounds that he no longer sup- 
ported Yeltsin “on many positions” and had incited 
anti-presidential sentiments. 


On May 11 Georgy Khizha was dismissed as De- 
puty Premier. Like Skokov, Khizha was widely _ 
seen as an opponent of radical reform. 


Also on May 11 Yeltsin announced his inten- 
tion to convene a constituent assembly on 
June 5, which would include representatives 
from all of Russia’s regions and republics, to 
finalize and adopt a new constitution. 


Operating under the chairmanship of the President, 
the body was to consist of two representatives from 
each of the 88 regions and republics of the Russian 
Federation, and a number of representatives ap- 
pointed by Yeltsin drawn from the Supreme Soviet. 
Yeltsin also suggested that, once the new constitu- 
tion was in operation, the constituent assembly 
could be transformed into one of the chambers of 
the new bicameral legislature. 


Khasbulatov denounced the move and ee 
Yeltsin against “anti-constitutional moves to 
adopt a new constitution”. Speaking on May 
12 he described Yeltsin’s attempts to bypass 
the Congress of People’s Deputies, the su- 
preme legislative authority within Russia, as 

“criminal”. In direct conflict with Yeltsin’s‘ 
plans, the ‘constitutional commission of the 
Supreme Soviet announced its own timetable 
for constitutional reform. 
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The commission proposed a series of hearings and 
discussions of its alternative constitution within 
Russia’s republics and regions, prior to the begin- 
ning of final legislative consideration of the docu- 
ment on July 6. 


The Supreme Soviet voted on May 13 to 
request a ruling from the Constitutional Court 
on the legality of Yeltsin’s moves. 


During the course of the Supreme Soviet’s debate, 
however, there were signs of disunity among Yelt- 
sin’s opponents. The Deputy Speaker of the legis- 
lature, Nikolai Ryabov, unexpectedly stated his 
support for Yeltsin, arguing that he had the backing 
of most of Russia’s regional leaders. He urged his 
fellow deputies to participate in the President’s 
constitutional process, warning that, if they failed 
to do so, the Supreme Soviet would risk becoming 
isolated from the political process. 


Following Ryabov’s speech, Khasbulatov in- 
dicated that it might be possible to reach a 
compromise which would combine the two 
draft constitutions. However, he reiterated his 
belief that any constitutional changes would 
have to be approved by the Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies if they were to be legally birid- 
ing. 

On May 21 Yeltsin issued a formal decree to 
convene the constituent assembly on June 5. 


The wording of the decree referred to the body as 
“the constitutional conference” and called upon it 
to assist in finalizing the draft constitution, without 
implying that it would have the power to adopt it. 
In the event of the Congress refusing to ratify the 
final document, however, Yeltsin suggested that 
the matter would be put to a referendum. 


Meeting between Yeltsin and heads of 
Russian republics 


The leaders of 20 of the 21 Russian republics 
met with Yeltsin on May 26. While they en- 
dorsed Yeltsin’s draft constitution, their sup- 
port was by no means unconditional. 


The leaders urged the President to seek a com- 
promise by combining his draft with that drawn up 
by the Supreme Soviet. More importantly, they 
indicated that they would demand increased 
powers and rights before fully supporting the adop- 
tion of a new constitution. Their main demand was 
that the Federal Treaty, signed in 1992, should be 
fleshed out with legislation to guarantee the rights 
of the republics. This was reported to have included 
a provision for each republic to have its own central 
bank and the right to print money. 


Conflict between Yeltsin and Rutskoi 


The month ended with further evidence of the 
bitter conflict between Yeltsin and his Vice- 
President. Already stripped of his official re- 
sponsibilities and privileges, Rutskoi was 
further humiliated by Yeltsin on May 28. 


Rutskoi had invited members of the Russian and 
foreign press to his offices for a briefing, but Krem- 
lin guards, acting under the instructions of Yeltsin, 
refused to admit them. Rutskoi accused Yeltsin and 
his supporters of conducting “an unrestrained on- 
slaught on anyone who protests against the break- 
. up of Russia and the wild crisis now under way”. 


Collapse of coup trial 


The trial of the 12 men accused of organizing 
the August 1991 coup attempt against Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev, which had 
been postponed on April 16 [see p. 39423], 
resumed on May 18. Immediately, however, 
it encountered fresh problems as trial judge 
Anatoly Ukolov dismissed the prosecuting 
team. 


The defendants’ lawyers had successfully objected 
to the prosecutors on the grounds that the Russian 
Procurator-General, Valentin Stepankov, and his 
deputy, Yevgeny Lisov, had behaved improperly 
by publishing a prejudicial book which had viol- 
ated the principles of sub judice and the presump- 
tion of innocence by describing both the coup 
attempt and the defendants as “criminals”. Al- 
though the two officials were not directly involved 
in the trial, they were responsible for the prosecu- 
tion. 

Ukolov referred the matter to the Supreme 
Soviet with the request that the legislature 
should consider how the “real independence” 
of the prosecuting team could be guaranteed. 
It was widely believed, however, that the col- 
lapse of the trial meant that the coup plotters 
were unlikely to ever to be brought to justice. 


Wi Last article pp. 39421-23; reference article pp. R121-22. 


AZERBAIJAN 


Tripartite peace plan for 
Nagorny Karabakh 


A plan formulated by Russia, Turkey and the 
USA in late April had as its objective the 
resumption of peace negotiations between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia under the auspices of 
the Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe (CSCE). Azerbaijan had withdrawn 
from the CSCE-sponsored talks (which aimed 
at achieving a settlement of the Nagorny Ka- 
tabakh dispute) in early April in protest at a 
large-scale Armenian offensive which had re- 
sulted in the capture of the strategic Azerbai- 
jani district of Kelbajar, which separated 
Karabakh from Armenia [see p. 39424]. 


The plan called for the withdrawal under interna- 
tional supervision by mid-May of Armenian forces 
from Kelbajar, to be followed by a two-month 
ceasefire during which time the CSCE-sponsored 
talks would resume. The Azerbaijani government 
announced its acceptance in principle of the plan 
on May 6. At this stage the Armenian government 
described the plan as positive, but refused to ap- 
prove it, claiming that the self-declared (in Decem- 
ber 1991—see p. 38657) Republic of Nagorny 
Karabakh (RNK—in effect, the pro-Armenian Ka- 
rabakh “Defence Committee” which operated as a 
government in the disputed territory) required 
“clarifications”. 

A meeting of the leaders of the member countries 
of the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 
in Moscow in mid-May [see pp. 39473-74] pro- 
vided a forum for talks between Papnakh Guseinov, 
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the Prime Minister of Azerbaijan, Levon Ter-- 
Petrossian and Hrand Bagratian, respectively the 
President and Prime Minister of Armenia, and Rus- 
sian, Turkish and US officials. The talks ended on 
May 17 with no overall agreement on the tripartite 
plan. 


A slightly amended version of the plan submitted 
to Armenia and the RNK on May 18 was rejected 
by the latter on May 20. On May 24 Azerbaijan 
announced a six-day unilateral ceasefire, in order 
to create the necessary conditions for the im- 
plementation of the peace plan. Two days later the 
plan was formally approved by both Armenia and 
Azerbaijan. However, the RNK continued to reject 
it on the grounds that it failed to provide guarantees 
for the safety of the population of Nagorny Ka- 
rabakh and failed to stipulate an end to the Azer- 
baijani economic blockade of the territory. In a 
more positive development, the RNK on May 27 
called on all parties involved in the conflict to sign 
bilateral agreements on security guarantees for the 
people of Karabakh as a first step towards the 
resumption of peace negotiations. 


imposition of death sentence on 
Russian soldiers 


On May 11 the military collegium of Azerbai- 
jan’s Supreme Court sentenced five Russian 
soldiers to death on charges of having fought 
alongside Armenian forces in Nagorny Ka- 
rabakh. A sixth Russian soldier was sentenced 
to 15 years’ imprisonment. Although the sen- 
tences were described as final and not subject 
to appeal, Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
issued an appeal for clemency to Azerbaijani 
President Abulfaz Elchibey on May 28. 


There had been repeated allegations from the Azeri 
side that Russian troops were involving themselves 
in the conflict on the Armenian side, a charge which 
was once again raised in connection with the Ar- 
menian offensive of April 1993. The six Russians 
on trial in May had been captured in September 
1992 and were accused of participating in a battle 
in Mardakertskiy in which 23 Azerbaijanis were 
killed. On May 19 the Armenian authorities repor- 
tedly offered to exchange six Azeri prisoners of war 
for the six Russians. 


Visit to UK by Prime Minister 


Guseinov visited the United Kingdom in late 
May, meeting with a number of government 
officials and business representatives, par- 
ticularly from the oil industry. 


i Last article p. 39424; reference article p. R100. 


MOLDOVA 
Moldovan-Russian talks 


President Mircea Snegur held talks with his 
Russian counterpart Boris Yeltsin in Moscow 
on May 15 [for February meeting see p. 
39333]. 


A joint communiqué noted that negotiations on an 
agreement for the “procedure and time-frame” for 
the withdrawal of Russia’s 14th Army from the 
separatist Dnestr area were “being conducted in a 
constructive spirit”. The “time-frame” for the with- 
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drawal would be “synchronized with a political 
settlement of the [Dnestr] conflict”. 


New MPF leadership 


The executive committee of the Moldovan 
Popular Front (MPF) formally removed Mir- 
cea Druc from his post as party chair on May 
5. Druc, a former Prime Minister of Moldova, 
lived in Romania and had adopted Romanian 
citizenship. 

Druc was replaced by Iurie Rosca, hitherto vice- 
chair, head of the MPF faction which supported 
immediate unification with Romania. MPF leaders 
who supported a more gradual unification process 
were removed from the executive committee. 


Privatization - Planned introduction of 
new currency 


The ITAR-TASS news agency reported on 
May 7 that Moldova had announced “the start 
of a massive privatization programme”. The 
report also claimed that the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) had agreed to provide 
Moldova with financial aid to help the gov- 
ernment introduce a new national currency 
(the leu—the same name as that of the Ro- 
manian currency) to replace the rouble. 


Wi Last article p. 39333; reference article p. R117. 


UKRAINE 


Political impasse over 
executive powers 


On May 20 Prime Minister Leonid Kuchma, 
locked in confrontation with a legislature 
dominated by former communists, resigned 
when the legislature, the Supreme Council, 
failed to approve his request for the renewal 
of the Cabinet’s special powers to rule by 
decree. 


Kuchma had sought the extension of these special 
powers, introduced in November 1992 [see p. 
39204], to include government control over the 
National Bank, the state anti-monopoly com- 
mission and the state privatization body. 


President Leonid Kravchuk unexpectedly re- 
sponded to the crisis by suggesting that the 
post of Prime Minister be abolished, that he 
should himself assume leadership of the ex- 
ecutive, and that a post of Vice-President 
should be created. On May 21 the Supreme 
Council refused to accept Kuchma’s resigna- 
tion, while still refusing to give either to him 
or to Kravchuk the extended powers which 
they had separately requested (although Krav- 
chuk was given powers to rule on secondary 
economic issues). On June 2 the Council again 
blocked Kravchuk’s bid to become head of 
government, while once again denying Kuch- 
ma’s demand for special powers over the 
economy. 


The Financial Times of May 22 reported that the 
decisive issue appeared to have been “Kuchma’s 
brief announcement of a telegram sent from Russia 


. demanding world prices for its oil and gas”, a 
move which would “deliver a crushing blow to 
Ukraine’s economy”. 


On May 18 Kravchuk appointed taba 
Chernenko as Minister for Machine-Building, 
the Military Industrial Complex and Conver- 
sion in place of Viktor Antonov who retired. 


Nuclear accident 


A worker was killed and another seriously injured 
on May 21 in a fire and explosion in reactor no. 5 
at Ukraine’s largest nuclear power plant, about 50 
km from the city of Zaporozh’ye which was 450 
km south-east of Kiev. Reports stated that no radi- 
ation was emitted in the accident. 


[For relations with Poland and Hungary during 
May see pp. 39473; 39484.] 


Wi Last article p. 39425; reference article pp. R126-27. 


GEORGIA 


Shevardnadze-Yeltsin summit 
meeting over Abkhazia 


A ceasefire in Abkhazia came into effect on 
May 20 following a meeting in Moscow on 
May 14 between Georgian head of state 
Eduard Shevardnadze and his Russian 
counterpart, President Boris Yeltsin. Also on 
May 20, the UN Secretary-General’s newly 
appointed special representative Edouard 
Brunner arrived in Tbilisi, the Georgian capi- 
tal, at the start of a visit to the region. 


In the run-up to the May 14 Moscow meeting, 
Shevardnadze had been relatively conciliatory over 
the role of Russia in the Abkhaz conflict, saying in 
an interview on May 10 that Russian-Georgian 
relations were “the most important factor” and 
emphasising the advantages of a settlement and a 
more general improvement in relations. An inci- 
dent on May 11, when seven people raiding a 
Russian base at Kutaisi were killed by Russian 
forces, was widely attributed to Georgian Mkhe- 
drioni militiamen. The Kutaisi confrontation, 
which Shevardnadze suggested might have been 
intended to wreck the Moscow meeting, was the 
most serious of various incidents amid continuing 
allegations of Russian support for the Abkhaz sep- 
aratists which contributed to Georgian-Russian 
tension during this period. 


The Moscow agreement entailed, in addition to a 
ceasefire, the withdrawal of heavy weapons and 
artillery from the region and the resumption of talks 
involving Russian, Georgian and Abkhaz repre- 
sentatives, last held in September 1992 [see p. 
39110]. Defence ministers, in a follow-up session 
on May 15, reached agreement notably that Russian 
military units would be withdrawn from Georgia 
by the end of 1995 and that a joint group of military 
experts should start work immediately on detailed 
steps to localize the Abkhaz conflict. 


Replacement of Defence Minister 


The Georgian parliament on May 6 approved 
the dismissal of Defence Minister Tengiz Ki- 
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tovani and his replacement by a 27-year-old 
former Red Army member and Afghan War . 
veteran, Brig.-Gen. Giorgi Karkarashvili, 
who on May 9 delivered the closing speech at 

the founding congress in Tbilisi of a new 

political party, the Young National Demo- 

crats. 


Shevardnadze ordered at the same time the aboli- 
tion of the Council of National Security and 
Defence, headed by Kitovani and the Mkhedrioni 
militia leader Dzhaba Iosseliani. : 
Kitovani, linked in April with press reports (which 
he repudiated) of a possible coup against Shevard- 
nadze, had been prominent in ousting former Presi- 
dent Zviad Gamsakhurdia and was known to 
command considerable support for a hardline 
stance against the Abkhaz separatists. 


Wi Last article p. 39424-25; reference article pp. R108-09. 


ESTONIA 


Appointment of defence 
chief of staff 


On May 4, members of the Riigikogu (parlia- 
ment) voted overwhelmingly in favour of the 
appointment of Col. Aleksander Einseln as 
the Defence Forces Chief of Staff. 


Estonian-born Einseln, a US citizen, had retired 
from the US army having reached the rank of 
colonel; he was a veteran of the Korean and Viet- 
nam wars and had also served as an adviser to the ~ 
US Joint Chiefs of Staff. The US government was 
reported to be unhappy about his appointment, and 
sources in the State Department hinted that should 
he accept the post he would be stripped of his 
citizenship. 

Changes to housing privatization bill 

A revised housing privatization bill, which 
omitted controversial clauses prohibiting the 
distribution of vouchers to certain groups as- 
sociated with the former Soviet regime [see p. 
39435], was adopted by the Riigikogu (parlia- 
ment) on May 6. The changes followed the 
refusal of President Lennart Meri to endorse 
the bill in its original form. 

Wi Last articles pp. 39157; 39340; 39435; reference | 
article p. R106. 


LITHUANIA 


Formation of party to 
succeed Sajudis 


On May 1 anew political party, Tevynes San- 
tara (Homeland Union—Lithuanian Conser- 
vatives), was founded to replace Sajudis (the 
Lithuanian Reform Movement), which had,‘ 
spearheaded the 1991 independence cam- 
paign but had been defeated in legislative 
elections in November 1992 [see p. 39205]. 
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Tevynes Santara, whose party rules were based on 
those of the UK Conservative Party, would be a 
right-wing party, according to Vytautas Lands- 
bergis, the Sajudis leader, who was elected as the 
new party’s chairman and political leader. Lands- 
bergis expressed confidence that most Sajudis 
members would join Tevynes Santara, and added 
that he would also welcome former members of the 
Lithuanian Communist Party (now the Democratic 
Labour Party). 


Resignation of minister 


Albertas Sinevicius resigned as Minister of 
Trade and Industry on May 25 after Prime 
Minister Adolfas Slezevicius had publicly im- 
plied that he was involved in a corruption ring. 


Wi Last articles pp. 39381; 39435; reference article p. R115. 


FRANCE 
Suicide of Bérégovoy 


On May 1, just over a month after resigning 
as Prime Minister following the socialist 
general election defeat in March [see pp. 
39381-82], Pierre Bérégovoy committed 
suicide, shooting himself beside a canal near 
the town of Nevers of which he was the Na- 
tional Assembly deputy and mayor. His 
funeral was held on May 4 and was attended 
by many prominent politicians including 
President Fran¢gois Mitterrand. 


__ Formersocialist Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy said 
* that “he was a victim of what he felt was the failure 
: of his economic programme” which, while success- 
fully supporting a strong franc, had resulted in 
unemployment exceeding 3,000,000 for the first 
time in March 1993. Bérégovoy, who took pride in 
his reputation for integrity, was also said to have 
been hurt acutely by press revelations in January 
1993 that he had in 1986 received a F 1,000,000 
interest-free loan, subsequently repaid, from busi- 
nessman Roger-Patrice Pelat (a friend of Mitter- 
rand who was later implicated in the Pechiney 
insider trading scandal—see pp. 38591; 36706) for 
the purchase of an apartment. [For Bérégovoy’s 
political career see pp. 38870-71.] 


Nationality bill 


On May 13 the National Assembly approved 
at its first reading, by 476 votes to 88, changes 
in nationality legislation affecting the droit du 
sol, the right to citizenship if born on French 
soil, which had been in operation since 1851. 


Under these changes (based on recommendations 
made by a commission in 1988), children born in 
France of foreign parents would no longer automat- 
ically acquire French nationality at 18, but would 
have to apply for it at between 16 and 21 years of 
age; their parents could not apply on their behalf. 
Children born in France after Jan. 1, 1994, of 
parents born in former colonies before they 
achieved independence would not automatically 
acquire French nationality. A foreigner marrying a 
French person would have to wait two years before 
acquiring French nationality (instead of six months 


_ » as previously) unless a child was born. Grounds for 


rejecting applicants for nationality could include a 
prison record of more than six months. 


Economy 


On May 10 Prime Minister Edouard Balladur 
nted measures which were intended to 
reduce the 1993 budget deficit to F 316,000 
million. According to figures published on 
May 6, the deficit would otherwise reach F 
341,000 million or 4.8 per cent of GDP. 
(US$1.00=F 5.4022 as at May 10, 1993.) 


The measures included an increase from 1.1 to 2.4 
per cent of gross income in the generalized social 
contribution (CSG or social security tax) intro- 
duced in 1990 [see p. 37869], and increases in tax 
on petrol and alcohol. Measures to stimulate the 
economy and create jobs, costing F 12,900 million 
in 1993, would be financed by savings in pensions, 
health and other areas. 


Also on May 10 the government approved 
proposals to increase the autonomy of the 
Banque de France—a prerequisite for the in- 
troduction of economic and monetary union 
as provided in the Maastricht Treaty on Euro- 
pean Union. [For interest rate reductions dur- 
ing May see p. 39483.] 


On May 24 Balladur announced the launch of 
a F 40,000 million state loan, of which F 
25,000 million would be used to “accelerate” 
the creation of jobs and economic recovery. 


On May 26 the government announced plans 
to privatize 21 public-sector companies in- 
cluding the Renault motor group, the national 
airline Air France, the aerospace group Aéro- 
spatiale, and the Crédit Lyonnais and Banque 
Nationale de Paris banks. It was hoped to 
generate at least F 40,000 million in revenue 
by the end of 1993 and a total of F 300,000 
million over four years. 


Kindergarten hostage-taking 


Massive media attention was devoted to a 
hostage-taking drama on May 13-15 involv- 
ing children at a nursery school in the Paris 
suburb of Neuilly. 


Eric Schmitt, a 42-year-old unemployed business- 
man demanding a F 100 million ransom, took host- 
age 21 children and nursery teacher Laurence 
Dreyfus, having wired himself up with sticks of 
dynamite; he had released the majority of the child- 
ren by the time of the violent denouement on the 
morning of March 15, when police finally entered 
the classroom as he dozed, shot him dead, and freed 
Dreyfus (who was commended for her bravery) and 
the last six girls. 


WB Last article p. 39432; reference article pp. R107-08. 


GERMANY 


Resignations of leading 
politicians 


Germany’s major political parties all suffered 
setbacks during May with leading figures re- 
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signing over corruption scandals, in particular 
the opposition Social Democrat (SPD) chair 
Bjorn Engholm, the federal Minister of Trans- 
port Giinther Krause of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU), the Minister President of 
Bavaria Max Streibl, of the Christian Social 
Union (CSU—the Bavarian sister party of the 
CDU), and an SPD Minister in Hesse, Heidi 
Pfarr. 


Engholm announced his resignation on May 3 as 
SPD chair and candidate for Chancellor, and as 
Minister President of Schleswig-Holstein. En- 
gholm admitted that he had known, before the 
matter was made public, about a “dirty tricks cam- 
paign” conducted against him by his opponent in 
the Land (state) elections of Sept. 13, 1987, and that 
he had not told a parliamentary inquiry about this 
prior knowledge (his lawyer having informed him 
on Sept. 6). Revelation of the dirty tricks campaign 
immediately before the election had contributed to 
Engholm’s victory over former Minister President 
Uwe Barschel of the CDU, who was later found 
dead in a Swiss hotel room [see pp. 35722-23; 
36045]. Public interest in the affair had resurfaced 
in March 1993 when an SPD minister in Schleswig- 
Holstein resigned after it was revealed that he had 
made a payment to Barschel’s former press officer 
who had publicized the dirty tricks campaign [see 
p. 39384]. 


Krause, 39, the most prominent of three former 
East Germans in the federal Cabinet and a leading 
East German negotiator of the 1990 unification 
treaty [see p. 37661], resigned as (CDU) federal 
Transport Minister on May 6 after a series of minor 
scandals. [For Economics Minister’s resignation in 
January see p. 3.] These included not paying for a 
ticket for his son when taking him on a German 
Luftwaffe flight while on an official visit to the 
United States, arranging for a monthly subsidy to 
be paid by the local unemployment office to cover 
70 per cent of the cost of employing a cleaner, and 
claiming expenses of DM 6,400 from public funds 
for moving from Berlin to a new home near Ros- 
tock on the Baltic two years earlier. 


Streibl announced on May 27 his resignation as 
(CSU) Minister President of Bavaria. Streibl had 
come under increasing criticism, in what was 
dubbed the “amigo affair”, for accepting flights and 
holidays from a Bavarian defence manufacturer. 


Pfarr resigned on May 13 as (SPD) Minister for 
Social and Women’s Affairs in Hesse after it was 
revealed that she was reimbursed DM 50,000 for 
moving and redecorating costs when she took up 
her post in 1991. 


Congress to elect new SPD leader - 
New Schleswig-Holstein Minister 
President 


On May 18 a special SPD congress, to elect a 
new party chair in place of Engholm, was 
fixed for June 25. Johannes Rau, Minister 
President of North-Rhine Westphalia, be- 
came acting SPD chair. Elections for the SPD 
candidate for Chancellor in the 1994 general 
election were to take place later. 


On May 19 Heide Simonis, 49, was sworn in 
as Minister President of Schleswig-Holstein. 
She had been Finance Minister in Engholm’s 
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government and was the first woman to 
become Minister President of a German Land. 


Federal Cabinet changes 


Krause was replaced on the same day as Min- 
ister of Transport by Matthias Wissmann, 44, 
hitherto Minister for Research and Technol- 
ogy. Wissman’s post went to Paul Kriiger, 43, 
a CDU deputy who (like Krause) came from 
Mecklenburg-West Pomerania. 


New Bavarian Minister-President 


On May 28 the Bavarian Landtag (state par- 
liament) approved as Streibl’s successor Ed- 
mund Stoiber, 51, hitherto the Land Interior 
Minister and noted for his tough stance on 
asylum seekers. 


With the CSU facing a far-right challenge from the 
Republicans, and with Land elections due in 1994, 
Stoiber was preferred—as commanding more local 
support—over Theo Waigel, 54, the federal Fin- 
ance Minister and CSU chair, who had expressed 
interest in returning from federal to Bavarian 
politics. 


Developments in minor parties 


Throughout the month there were various de- 
velopments relating to minor parties. 


The German Social Union (DSU), which had cam- 
paigned in eastern Germany in alliance with the 
CSU in the December 1990 all-German election 
[see pp. 37904-05], decided at a party congress on 
April 24 to extend the party’s area of operation to 
the whole of Germany. The decision provoked a 
walkout by CSU general secretary Erwin Huber. At 
the congress Roberto Rink was elected DSU chair. 


The Greens formally completed their merger with 
the eastern German grouping Alliance ’90 at a 
congress in Leipzig on May 14 [see also p. 39288]. 
Marianne Birthler and Ludger Volmer were elected 
joint spokespersons (chairs) of the newly enlarged 
group, which would continue to be known as the 
Greens. 


The Republicans gained their first deputy in the 
Bundestag (lower house of the federal parliament) 
with the defection from the CDU on May 25 of 
Rudolf Krause, who had been criticized by CDU 
colleagues for right-wing comments. 


Parliamentary approval of asylum law 
changes 


On May 26, after a 13-hour debate (and with 
some 10,000 protesters surrounding the build- 
ing), the 662-member Bundestag, requiring a 
two-thirds majority, approved by 521 votes to 
132 with one abstention an amendment to 
Article 16 of the Basic Law (constitution). 
Two other more detailed bills were also ap- 
proved. On May 28 the Bundesrat (upper 
house of parliament) approved the constitu- 
tional change by 51 out of 68 votes. The 
legislation was due to come into force on July 
hs 


The original statement in Article 16, that “persons 
persecuted on political grounds shall enjoy the right 
of asylum”, became part of a new Article 16a. 
However, this right was now circumscribed to ex- 
clude those arriving from countries defined as 


“safe”. In this category (to be defined by further 
legislation) were the member countries of the Eu- 
ropean Communities (EC), countries adhering to 
the (1951) Convention on the Status of Refugees 
and the (European) Convention for the Protection 
of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, and 
other countries where the rule of law and political 
situation was deemed to be respected. Asylum- 
seekers from such countries could be accepted, but 
only if they provided evidence that they were pol- 
itically persecuted. 


Asylum seekers from “safe” countries, and others 
with “obviously unfounded” cases could be ex- 
pelled unless a tribunal found that there were 
“serious doubts” as to the legitimacy of such a 
move (whereas previously the tribunal had to prove 
that there was no opposition to expulsion—see also 
p. 39245). 


In 1992 a total of 438,000 people had sought 
asylum in Germany; the figure for January-April 
1993 was 161,320 [see also p. R109]. 


Polish-German agreement on asylum 


On May 7 in Bonn Interior Minister Rudolf 
Seiters and his Polish counterpart Andrzej 
Milczanowski signed an agreement on the 
return of asylum seekers entering Germany 
from Poland. 


Under the agreement Germany could return up to 
10,000 asylum seekers in 1993 (not counting those 
turned back immediately at the border); there was 
no limit for 1994. In return Germany would provide 
Poland with DM 120,000,000 in 1993 and 1994 to 
improve border controls and refugee reception 
centres. 


Seiters expressed the hope that the agreement could 
serve as a “model” for other countries, including 
most immediately the Czech Republic. [For Sep- 
tember 1992 agreement with Romania see p. 
39111.] 


Solingen arson attack 


On May 29, against a background of conti- 
nued anti-foreigner attacks and immediately 
after the Bundestag’s approval of the asylum 
restrictions [see above], five Turkish women 
and girls aged between four and 27 years were 
killed in an arson attack on a house in Sol- 
ingen, near Cologne. Three others were seri- 
ously wounded. A swastika was found drawn 
in a playground sandpit nearby. 

Over the next three days thousands of Turks and 
Germans demonstrated in Solingen as well as in 
other German cities in protest at the attack. While 
these demonstrations were generally peaceful there 
were clashes with police and looting in Solingen 
and other cities including Augsburg, Bremen and 
Duisburg. 


On May 30 the acting Turkish Prime Minister, 
Erdal Inonu, criticized security measures as inade- 
quate, while on May 31 the German Federal Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl described the attack as showing 
“an unfathomable degree of brutalization and con- 
tempt for humanity”. The Independent of June 1 
reported Mustafa Cakmakoglu, chair of the associ- 
ation of the Turkish community in Berlin (which at 
140,000 was the largest in Germany), as saying that 
“until the stigma of being considered foreign is 
removed we will always be easy targets... we need 
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to be given equal rights [such as dual citizenship 
and the right to vote)”. 


Sentence on neo-Nazi 

Among the cases of neo-Nazi violence 
brought to court during May was the case of 
a 25-year-old man sentenced by a Stuttgart 
court on May 13 to life imprisonment for the 


murder in July 1992 of a Kosovo Albanian — 


whom he had attacked while he slept and 
beaten to death. An accomplice received a 
nine-year sentence. 


Constitutional Court ruling on 
abortion law 


On May 28 the Federal Constitutional Court, 
amid widespread angry reactions, ruled by six 
votes to two that legislation unifying abortion 
practice in eastern and western Germany, ap- 
proved by parliament in mid-1992 [see pp. 
38977; 39066], was unconstitutional. The 
1972 East German law allowing abortion on 
demand up to the 12th week of pregnancy was 
also found unconstitutional. 


The court ruled that from June 16 for a transitional 
period, abortion within the first 12 weeks of preg- 
nancy was “unconstitutional” but not a criminal 
offence provided that the woman could prove that 
she had had counselling to encourage her to con- 
tinue with the pregnancy (rather than neutral coun- 
selling as stipulated in the 1992 legislation); state 
funding for abortions should no longer be generally 
available. The new rules would now have to be 
enacted by parliament. 


Steelworkers’ strike in eastern 
Germany 

Strike action beginning on May 3 by eastern 
German metal and steel workers from the IG 
Metall engineering workers’ union ended 
after three weeks when agreement was 
reached on wage increases providing for 
parity between the western and eastern indus- 
tries by 1996 (rather than by 1994 as provided 
for in a 1991 agreement—see p. 38476). 


Action had been approved by ballots in late April 
[see p. 39433] and began on May 3 when 18,000 
workers struck at 26 enterprises in Saxony and 
Brandenburg. The first official strike action in the 
region since 1933, the strikes spread by the second 
week to a total of 80-90 enterprises and 40,000 
workers including workers in Mecklenburg-West- 
ern Pomerania. On May 10 12,000 car workers at 
three Mercedes Benz plants in western Germany 
stopped work for 30 minutes in solidarity with 
striking eastern workers. 


Steel workers in Berlin, Brandenburg, Saxony-An- 
halt and Thuringia voted on May 12 by substantial 
majorities in favour of extending action to these 
Lander. This was stalled on May 14 when the metal 
and electrical workers and employers in Saxony- 
Anhalt agreed, after 20 hours of negotiation, on a 
schedule providing for wage rises to reach western 
levels by 1996 rather than 1994. The only excep- 
tions were to be firms acknowledged to be in a 


" 


precarious financial position. This was followed on. 


May 23 by a similar agreement with steel workers. 
These agreements then formed the basis of settle- 
ments in other eastern Lander. 
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Resignation of IG Metall chair 


On May 25 Franz Steinkiihler announced his 
resignation as chair of IG Metall after it was 
revealed that he had speculated in the shares 
of companies associated with Daimler-Benz 

while sitting as a union Lees on the 


- Jatter’s board. 


Steinkiihler, whose ee Klaus Zwickel became 
acting chair, denied that he had been involved in 
insider dealing. (Legislation making insider deal- 
ing illegal had still to be presented by the govern- 
ment.) 


Trials of Markus Wolf and Hans 
Modrow 


On May 4 Markus Wolf, 70, head of the East 
German external intelligence service in 1953- 
86, went on trial in a Diisseldorf court for high 
treason and bribery. Wolf described the 
charges against him as “absurd” and asked: 
“Which country am I supposed to have be- 
trayed?” 


On May 27 a Dresden court found Hans Mo- 
drow, Prime Minister of East Germany from 
November 1989 until the first free elections in 
March 1990, guilty of electoral fraud in com- 
munal elections in May 1989 [see p. 36665]; 
at that time he was chair of the ruling Socialist 
Unity Party (SED) in Dresden. The judge at 
the trial, which began on April 20, simply 
cautioned Modrow and three other defend- 
ants. Fines of DM 1,500-DM 24,000 would 
fall due within a year should they re-offend. 


[For 1992 electoral fraud trial see p. 38782.] 


Arrival of German troops in Somalia 


On May 16 the arrival of 22 German troops in 
the central Somalian town of Belet Uen, part 
of a contingent of 1,600 joining the UN’s 
UNOSOM-II operation in Somalia [see p. 
39451], marked the first occasion on which 
armed German soldiers had been sent on 
mission outside North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) territory since the formation 
of the Federal German Army in 1955. [For 
April decision on sending troops see p. 
39433.] 


Wi Last article pp. 39432-33; reference article pp. R109-10. 


AUSTRIA 


Lower Austria provincial 
elections 


In elections in Lower Austria on May 16 the 
People’s Party (OVP) lost the absolute ma- 
jority of seats which it had held in the Landtag 
— parliament) since the Second World 
ar. 


The OVP won 26 of the 56 seats (29 at the last 
elections in 1988—see p. 36561). The Social 
Democrats (SPO) won 20 (22 previously), the 
) won seven (five 


right-wing Freedom Party (FPO 


~ previously) and the Liberal Forum, which had 


broken away from the FPO in February [see p. 
39336], won three. 


Wi Last article p. 39336; reference article pp. R99-100. 


BELGIUM 
Cabinet reshuffle 


On May 4 two ministers from the francophone 
Socialist Party (PS) resigned and were re- 
placed by PS party colleagues. 

Philippe Moreaux was replaced by Bernard An- 
selme as Minister for Social Affairs. Laurette On- 
kelinx was replaced by Magda De Galan as 
Minister for Health, the Environment and Social 
Integration. 


Central bank law 


The Finance Ministry announced on April 20 
that legislation had been enacted guaranteeing 
the autonomy of the National Bank of Bel- 
gium (central bank) and preventing the Treas- 
ury from borrowing from the Bank. The law 
was part of moves to meet conditions for the 
introduction of economic and monetary union 
(EMU) within the European Communities. 


ll Last article pp. 39384-85; reference article pp. R100-01. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Government reorganization 


Prime Minister John Major carried out gov- 
emment changes on May 27, the first large- 
scale reorganization since April 1992 [see p. 
38869 and also p. 39112]. 


Speculation about the imminent replacement of 
Norman Lamont, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
since November 1990 [see p. 37840], had been rife 
since the September 1992 suspension of sterling 
from the exchange rate mechanism of the European 
Monetary System [see pp. 39080-81]. Lamont was 
on May 27 succeeded by Kenneth Clarke, Home 
Secretary since April 1992; although Lamont was 
offered the Environment portfolio, he chose to 
leave the government and defended his conduct of 
the country’s economic policy. 

Environment Secretary Michael Howard became 
Home Secretary and was himself succeeded by 
John Gummer; Gummer was replaced as Minister 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food by Gillian She- 
phard; and Shephard was replaced as Employment 
Secretary by David Hunt, whose position as Welsh 
Secretary was taken by John Redwood, hitherto a 
minister of state at the Department of the Environ- 
ment. 


Conservative election reverses 

Popular dissatisfaction with the government 
had been demonstrated in a parliamentary by- 
election on May 6 with the loss of the hitherto 
safe Newbury seat to the Liberal Democrats 
on a 28.4 per cent swing. The government’s 
overall majority in the House of Commons 
was thereby cut to 19. 
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On the same day elections to the 47 county councils 
in England and Wales resulted in net Conservative 
losses of about 490 seats, with net gains by the 
Liberal Democrats of about 390, by the Labour 
Party of about 90 and by the Welsh nationalist Plaid 
Cymru of 14. The Conservatives were left in overall 
control of only one county (Buckinghamshire) as 
against 16 hitherto; the Liberal Democrats now 
controlled three counties (a gain of two) and Labour 
14 (@ gain of one); one Welsh county remained 
under independent control; and the number of hung 
county councils in which no party enjoyed overall 
control rose from 16 to 28. [For local elections in 
Northern Ireland see p. 39480.] 


Criminal justice changes 


Clarke, then Home Secretary, announced on 
May 13 that amendments were to be tabled to 
legislation currently before parliament, de- 
signed to reverse certain changes to the appli- 
cation of criminal justice which had entered 
into force as recently as October 1992. 


The most prominent of these was the abolition of 
the system of income-related unit fines for certain 
offences, which had been particularly opposed by 
a number of lay magistrates and by some members 
of the judiciary. Other proposed changes, inter- 
preted in the media as reactions to public ex- 
pressions of a desire for a stricter law and order 
policy on the part of the government [see also p. 
39335], included restoration to the courts, when 
sentencing, of powers to take into consideration all 
offences with which the defendant was charged and 
also his or her past criminal record; the conferment 
on the courts of powers to impose increased sen- 
tences for defendants who reoffended while on 
bail; and increased sentences for causing death by 
dangerous or drunken driving. 


Super-gun inquiry evidence 


Former Conservative MP Sir Hal Miller told 
the Scott inquiry into arms sales to Iraq [see 
p. 39207] on May 24 that Sir Patrick Mayhew, 
as Attorney General, had in 1990 sought to 
dissuade him from giving crucial evidence at 
the then forthcoming trial of Peter Mitchell 
over the supply of components for Iraq’s 
“super-gun” [for which see also p. 38838]; 
charges against the two men were dropped in 
November 1990. Sir Hal’s allegations were 
firmly denied by Sir Patrick on May 27. 


Beverley Allitt case 


Health Secretary Virginia Bottomley an- 
nounced on May 17 that an independent in- 
vestigative inquiry was to be conducted by Sir 
Cecil Clothier into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the killing of four young children in 
a hospital in Grantham by nurse Beverley 
Allitt; criticism was voiced, particularly by 
parents of the victims, that hearings would not 
be held in public. Allitt, who it was claimed 
was suffering from Munchausen’s syndrome 
by proxy (harming others in order to draw 
attention to oneself), was on May 28 sen- 
tenced to 13 terms of life imprisonment. 


News Digest for May 1993 


Conservative MP’s speech on 
immigration 


Considerable public controversy was aroused 
by a speech in Bolton on May 28 by Conser- 
vative MP Winston Churchill, who called for 
firm measures to stop what he described as the 
“relentless flow” of immigrants into the UK, 
and claimed that immigrants represented over 
50 per cent of the population of some cities. 


Timex dispute 


In what was generally regarded as the most 
violent scene connected with industrial action 
since the coal miners’ strike of 1984-85 [see 
pp. 33228-35; 33550-55] and the 1986-87 
Wapping News International dispute [see pp. 
34640; 35340], 38 demonstrators were ar- 
rested on May 17 outside the US-owned 
Timex Electronic plant in Dundee. Timex 
staff been dismissed in mid-February after 
going on strike on Jan. 29 following the break- 
down of negotiations over short-time work- 
ing, and had been replaced by non-union 
employees. 


The International Labour Organization ruled on 
May 28 that the UK was in breach of a convention 
which it had signed in 1949 by providing insuffi- 
cient effective legal protection for workers who 
faced discrimination by employers because of their 
trade union activities, and it called upon the UK to 
extend express protection against blacklisting. 


Developments in BCCI affair 


Liquidators of the Bank of Credit and Com- 
merce International, which collapsed in July 
1991 [see pp. 38355; for most recent report 
see p. 39159], issued writs on May 24 alleging 
that the Bank of England, by not acting sooner 
against BCCI, had failed in its statutory duty 
as a regulator. 


Wi Last article p. 39433; reference article pp. R127-28. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Bomb attacks - Local elections 


A series of bombs exploded in Northern Ire- 
land around the time of local elections to 582 
seats in 26 district councils on May 19. One 
explosion, on May 20, injured 20 people near 
the headquarters of the (official) Ulster 
Unionist Party (OUP) and the. Belfast opera 
house (recently restored following a bomb 
attack in December 1991). Responsibility was 
claimed by the Irish Republican Army (IRA). 


In the local elections, the Social Democratic and 
Labour Party (SDLP) and Sinn Féin both improved 
their positions slightly. The percentages of first 
preference votes under the province’s system of 
proportional representation were as follows: OUP 
29 (30.4 at the 1989 local election—see pp. 37097- 
98); Democratic Unionist Party (DUP) 17.2 (17.7); 
SDLP 21.9 (21.2); Sinn Féin 12.5 (11.3); and Al- 
liance 7.7 (6.8). 


Anglo-lIrish conference meeting 


A meeting of the Anglo-Irish conference was 
held in Dublin on May 25 but did not result in 
a new initiative as anticipated in April [see p. 
39433]. UK Foreign and Commonwealth Sec- 
retary Douglas Hurd and his Irish counterpart 
Dick Spring had met in Dublin on May 3. 


European Court of Human Rights 
ruling 


The European Court of Human Rights ruled 
on May 26 that the security situation in North- 
em Ireland justified UK legislation allowing 
the detention of terrorist suspects for up to five 
days without charge. 


The ruling reversed a 1988 ruling by the Court that 
such detention breached the European Convention 
for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamen- 
tal Freedoms [see pp. 37098-99]. 


UK visit by Irish President 


Irish President Mary Robinson visited the 
United Kingdom on May 27. A private meet- 
ing with Queen Elizabeth was the first meet- 
ing of the two heads of state since Irish 
independence in 1921. 


Acquittal of police in “Guildford Four" 
case 

Three former Surrey police officers were acquitted 
on May 19 by the Central Criminal Court on 
charges of fabricating evidence relating to the 1974 
Guildford and Woolwich pub bombings [see pp. 
26870; 27739]. An investigation into the actions of 
five police officers had begun after the Court of 
Appeal in 1989 quashed the convictions of the 
“Guildford Four” [see p. 36983]. 


i Last article p. 39433; reference article p. R128. 


ITALY 


Corruption investigations - 
Rome and Florence bomb 
attacks 


The coalition government of Carlo Azeglio 
Ciampi, appointed on April 29 but immedi- 
ately affected by the withdrawal of the former 
communist Party of Democratic Socialism 
(PDS) and the Greens [see pp. 39430-31], was 
reshuffled on May 5 and on May 7 won a vote 
of confidence in the Chamber of Deputies 
(lower house of parliament). 


The government had pledged to introduce 
electoral reforms, as mandated in a referen- 
dum in April [ibid.], and investigations were 
being pursued on a series of scandals linking 
senior political and other “establishment” 
figures with far-reaching corruption and with 
organized crime. However, a bomb attack in 
Rome in mid-May and a major bombing in 
Florence before the end of the month encour- 
aged speculation that Italy’s wider “demo- 
cratic revolution” could be threatened by a 
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return of the “strategy of terror” used in at- 
tempts to destabilize the country in the 1970s. 


Cabinet reshuffle - Vote of confidence 


On May 5 one minister changed portfolios and 
four non-party technocrats were brought into 
the Cabinet to fill vacancies created by the 
PDS and Green withdrawal [for April 29 list 
see p. 39430]. 


The socialist Valdo Spini, hitherto Minister of Eu- 
ropean Community and Regional Affairs, became 
Environment Minister; his former post went to 
Livo Paladin. Paolo Barile became Minister re- 
sponsible for Relations with Parliament; Franco 
Gallo became Minister of Finance; and Umberto 
Colombo became Minister for Universities and 
Research. 


In the May 7 confidence vote the Ciampi 
government was supported by 309 deputies— 
from the ruling Christian Democrats (DC), the 
Socialists (PSI), Social Democrats (PSDJ), 
the Liberals (PLD), the Radicals (PRI) and also 
the Democratic Alliance (founded in late 1992 
by Mario Segni, previously a dissident DC 
deputy—see p. 39162). Voting against were 
60 deputies—the neo-fascist Italian Social 
Movement (MSI) and the hardline Commun- 
ist Refoundation Party. The 185 abstentions 
included PDS and Lombardy League mem- 
bers, while deputies belonging to The Net- 
work (La Rete) refused to attend the debate. 


Ciampi won a vote of confidence in the Senate on 
May 12 by 162 votes to 36 with 50 abstentions. 


On May 4 Ciampi was replaced as governor of the — 
Bank of Italy by Antonio Fazio, hitherto deputy 
director-general of the Bank. 


Vote to lift Andreotti’s immunity 


On May 13 the Senate (voting for the first time 
by show of hands rather than by secret ballot) _ 
approved the lifting of the immunity of Giulio 
Andreotti, who as a former Prime Minister 
was a life senator, to allow investigations to 
proceed into his alleged association with the 
Sicilian Mafia. (The vote did not permit his 
arrest or search.) Andreotti, while reasserting 
his innocence, had publicly ‘supported on May 
3 the lifting of his immunity. 

Also on May 13 the Chamber of Deputies 
voted by 489 votes to three with six absten- . 
tions to abolish the discredited institution of 
parliamentary immunity in cases of 

tion or serious crime. [See pp. 39430-31 for 
decision by Chamber of Deputies effectively 
not to'lift the immunity of former PSI Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi.] 

Investigations into communist and 

PRI politicians 

During May corruption investigations spread 
for the first time to the PDS, formerly the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI). Some 80 
communist politicians were affected, com- 
pared with around 500 Christian Democrats 
and 300 Socialists. Several senior politicians 
of the PRI, until then relatively unscathed by 
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corruption allegations, also came under inves- 
tigation in May. 
On May 11 Renato Pollini, PCI administrative sec- 
retary in 1982-85, was arrested under suspicion of 
corruption in connection with money the party had 
received when railway contracts were being 
_ granted. On May 17 Giulio Caporali, a former PCI 
appointee to the railways network, was reported as 
saying that the party had operated a system of 
bribes to fund the party newspaper, 1’Unitd. 


On May 15 Gianstefano Buzzo, leader of the PDS 
group in the Lombardy region, was arrested in 
connection with two bribes allegedly received in 
connection with the construction of a thermal plant 
in Como. On May 19 Claudio Burlando, 39, the 
PDS mayor of Genoa since December 1992, and 
six others were arrested on charges of theft and 
abuse of power in connection with the construction 
of an automobile tunnel. 


These revelations prompted resignations from the 
PDS, including on May 11 that of 30 members who 
objected to the decision by- general secretary 
Achille Occhetto to abstain in the no-confidence 
vote on May 7. 


During May magistrates ordered a spate’ of 
arrests in connection with the awarding of 
telecommunications contracts, involving PRI 
officials and Italian subsidiaries of multina- 
tionals such as Siemens of Germany, GEC 
Marconi of the United Kingdom and Ericsson 
of Sweden. 


Investigations were primarily based on testimony 
by Davide Giacalone, adviser to a former Minister 
for Telecommunications, Oscar Mammi. Giaca- 
lone alleged that the PRI had received around L 
9,000 million in bribes for telecom contracts in 
1987-90. Both Mammi and Giorgio La Malfa, the 
former PRI leader, were under investigation in this 
respect. 

Arrest of IRI president - Statement by 
Benedetti 


On May 12 Franco Nobili, president since 
1990 of the state-owned industrial holding 
group Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale 
(IRI), was arrested and charged by Milan 
magistrates with corruption and violating 
party financing laws. 


The magistrates were investigating in particular 
bribes paid in connection with the construction of 
the Rome metro and a power station in Brindisi. 
Nobili was replaced on May 15 by Romano Prodi, 
an economist who had held the post in 1982-89. 
[For March arrest of ENI president see p. 39386.] 


In a statement published on May 16 Carlo De 
Benedetti, chair and controlling shareholder 
of the computer and office equipment concern 
Olivetti, admitted paying bribes to Italian pol- 
iticians (amounting to nearly L 20,000 mil- 
lion over the previous decade) to secure public 
telecommunications contracts. 


Benedetti, reversing his claim in early May that 
Olivetti “has never made any irregular payment or 
colluded with a political party”, now attributed his 
payments to threats which amounted to “racketeer- 
~ ing”, and declared: “I only. gave in [to political 


pressure] when I found it necessary to defend the 
survival of the company and the interests of tens of 
thousands of workers and of shareholders to whom 
I always felt the greatest responsibility.” Milan 
magistrates placed De Benedetti under formal in- 
vestigation on May 17. [For 1992 prison sentence 
passed on De Benedetti in connection with Banco 
Ambrosiano affair, against which he was appeal- 
ing, see p. 38870.] 


Other corruption investigations 


Corruption investigations and arrests conti- 
nued. Major cases are listed below. 


On May 13 PSI Environment Minister Spini was 
told that he was under investigation for corruption 
in connection with aid for Albania. He was the first 
member of the Ciampi government to be investi- 
gated. 


On May 22 the former PSDI Minister for Cultural 
Affairs, Vincenza Bono Parrino, was told that she 
was under investigation for alleged receipt of 
bribes totalling L 2,500 million for restoration 
work. On May 24 Alberto Ciampaglia, a former 
PSDI treasurer, was arrested for allegedly receiving 
L 400 million from an architect for restoration 
work. 


On May 25 former DC Prime Minister Ciriaco De 
Mita was informed that he was under investigation 
by Naples magistrates for alleged corruption in 
connection with reconstruction work after the 1980 
earthquake in southern Italy [for March arrest of his 
brother see p. 39386]. De Mita was the fourth 
former Prime Minister, after Craxi, Andreotti and 
Amaldo Forlani [see p. 39431], to come under 
investigation. 


PSI and PLI leadership changes 


On May 20 Giorgio Benvenuto, who had re- 
placed Craxi as PSI secretary-general in Fe- 
bruary [see pp. 39337-38], resigned his party 
posts along with Gino Giugni (party president 
and Social Affairs Minister) and other execu- 
tive members. Benvenuto declared himself 
“utterly defeated” by those loyal to the old 
guard who blocked his attempts at reform. 


The PSI leadership had voted on May S that all 
members under investigation should resign (or face 
removal) from their party posts. However, only one 
of the 44 PSI deputies under investigation had 
voluntarily resigned. The party had also built up 
massive debts of nearly L 300,000 million. 


On May 28 Ottaviano Del Turco, 48, a trade union- 
ist like Benvenuto, was elected secretary-general at 
a special congress in Milan. Meanwhile Benvenuto 
had announced on May 21 the “birth of a reformist 
and socialist assembly bringing together all those 
interested in rebuilding the left”. 


Ciampi’s predecessor as Prime Minister, Giuliano 
Amato, was reportedly in favour of the formation 
of a new centre-left group. 


On May 28 the PLI named Transport Minister 
Raffaele Costa as the new party leader. [For 
arrest of PLI leader in March see p. 39386.] 
Rome and Florence bomb attacks 


At 9.40 p.m. on May 14 a 60-kg car bomb 
exploded in the Roman suburb of Parioli, 
injuring some 20 people. No one was killed, 
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although press reports suggested that the at- 
tack could have been directed against televi- 
sion journalist Maurizio Costanzo, whose 
programme had become an anti-Mafia sound- 
ing board and who had just finished recording 
his latest programme nearby. 


Police said that the attack bore the hallmarks of the 
Cosa Nostra and announced that two men with 
Sicilian accents were being sought. Press reports 
suggested that the attack could also have been the 
work of neo-fascists or agents provocateurs. 


At 1.00 a.m. on May 27 six people were killed 
and 26 injured in an attack in the centre of 
Florence near the renowned Uffizi museum 
and art gallery. A mediaeval tower (in which 
four of the dead lived) was destroyed, the west 
wing of the gallery seriously damaged, and 
three works of art completely destroyed, 
while many others were damaged. The blast 
was initially reported as possibly a gas explo- 
sion, but a bomb crater indicated that a car had 
been packed with an estimated 100kg of ex- 
plosives. 


Responsibility was claimed by the little known 
“armed falange”, while Interior Minister Nicola 
Mancino described the attack as “very likely” the 
work of the Mafia. Press reports speculated more 
broadly, suggesting that the attack could have been 
by neo-fascists or dissident elements within the 
security services or former members of the P2 
masonic lodge, which had been behind attacks in 
the 1970s, with the aim of moving to the right a 
country destabilized by violence. 


On May 29 in Florence 40,000 people staged pro- 
tests as did thousands in other towns. Unions or- 
ganized a two-hour national general strike. 


Papal visit to Sicily 

On May 9 Pope John Paul II, making his third 
Visit to Sicily, described the Mafia as the work 
of the devil and said that the Roman Catholic 
church should be a “genuine sign of hope” in 
the fight against organized crime. 


First anniversary of assassination of 
Falcone 


On May 23, services and demonstrations were 
held throughout the country to mark the first 
anniversary of the killing of anti-Mafia judge 
Giovanni Falcone [see pp. 38895-96]. On the 
same day judge Gianni Tinebra, in charge of 
investigations into the murder, said that these 
were “moving into the grey area of collusion 
between Cosa Nostra [Sicilian Mafia] and 
men of the state institutions”. 


Mafia arrests 


Major arrests of Mafia figures during May 
included (i) the arrest on May 12 of Michele 
Zaza, described as the leader of the Camorra 
(Neapolitan Mafia), and 23 other suspected 
Camorra members on the French Cote d’A- 
zur; and (ii) the arrest on May 18 of Benedetto 
“Nitto” Santapaola, who was described as the 
Cosa Nostra “number two” after Salvatore 
Riina (arrested in January—see p. 39289). 
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Austerity measures 


On May 21 the government presented a 1993 
supplementary budget providing for in- 
creased revenue of nearly L 6,000 million 
(through increased petrol taxes, value-added 
tax and stamp duty) and for expenditure cuts 
of a similar amount (through reductions in 
railway spending, the freezing of public 
spending commitments in the second half of 
1993 and cuts in the presidential, constitu- 
tional court and parliamentary budgets). 
(US$1.00=L 1,485.02 as at May 24, 1993.) 


The savings were intended to keep the 1993 budget 
deficit to L 154,000 million, close to the L 150,000 
million maximum (representing 11 per cent of 
GDP) as stipulated by the European Communities 
as a condition of its ECU 8,000 million 
(US$10,600 million) loan agreed in late 1992 [see 
also p. 39162]. [For May 20 cut in discount rate see 
p. 39483.] 


Bi Last article pp. 39430-31; reference article pp. R113-14. 


SAN MARINO 
General election 


The Christian Democratic Party (PDCS) won 
26 seats in the Grand and General Council in 
elections on May 30 (one fewer than at the last 
election in 1988—see p. 36231). The other 
party in government since March 1992, the 
Socialist Party (PS), won 14 (also one fewer 
than the combined 1988 total of its two con- 
stituent elements, the Unitarian Party and the 
San Marino Socialist Party). 

The former communists, renamed the Progressive 
Democratic Party (PDP) in 1990, won 11 seats, and 
three smaller parties, winning nine seats altogether, 
entered the parliament for the first time. 


Wi Last article p. 38824; reference article pp. R122-23. 


San Marino election results 
Seats 
1988 


27 
#15 


Popular Democratic 
Alliance 

Democratic Movement 

Communist Refoundation 


Total 


*Two constituent parties. 
** As Communist Party. 


21,778 


GREECE 


Resignation of Minister of 
State 


Prime Minister Constantine Mitsotakis ac- 
cepted on May 10 the resignation of Andreas 


Andrianopoulos, Minister of State and gov- 
emment spokesman, who had apparently ad- 
vocated a reduction in the level of state control 
over two television networks. 


Telephone tapping affair 


Some reports also described Andrianopou- 
los’s departure as a protest over a telephone 
tapping scandal. A former senior telephone 
company employee had accused Mitsotakis 
and other leaders of the ruling New Democ- 
racy party of using a wide-ranging network of 
telephone intercepts in 1988-89 to monitor the 
conversations of politicians and journalists. A 
parliamentary committee was set up on May 
20 to investigate the allegations. 


Lifting of currency controls 


In line with plans for the convergence of the 
Greek economy and monetary regime with the 
European Communities (EC), National Econ- 
omy and Finance Minister Stefanos Manos 
announced on May 11 that “capital movement 
between our country and the Community will 
be free” following the decision by the Bank of 
Greece to lift exchange controls. Greeks could 
now borrow, or invest, anywhere in the EC. 


Remaining restrictions, on buying foreign currency 
future options under three months, were to be lifted 
by July 1994. 


Wi Last article p. 39387; reference article p. R111. 


CYPRUS 


Resumption of 
New York talks 


Talks chaired by UN Secretary-General Bou- 
tros Boutros-Ghali resumed in New York on 
May 24 between President Glafkos Clerides 
and the Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denk- 
tash, President of the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC) which was recog- 
nized internationally only by Turkey. 

The talks, the first since the November 1992 ad- 
journment [see p. 39210], were attended for the first 
time by representatives of the permanent members 
of the UN Security Council, as well as by Joe Clark, 
the former Canadian Prime Minister who had been 
appointed on May 21 as the UN Secretary-Gener- 
al’s special representative for Cyprus. Like the 
previous round, the talks were characterized by 
accusations that Denktash was not prepared to 
negotiate seriously on the basis of the “Set of Ideas” 
advanced in by Boutros-Ghali [see p. 39067]. A 
break in the talks on June 1 was extended until June 
14 to allow for consultations between Denktash and 
the TRNC and Turkish governments. 


Financing of UNFICYP 


The UN Security Council adopted on May 27 
by 14 votes to none with one abstention (Pak- 
istan) Resolution 831 on financing the UN 
Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP). 
With effect from the next extension of UNFI- 
CYP’s mandate on June 15, costs not covered 
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by voluntary contributions (Cyprus and 
Greece had volunteered contributions 
amounting to some US$25,000,000 of the 
necessary annual $47,000,000) would be 
treated as UN expenses, financed by manda- 
tory assessed contributions from member 
States. 


Russia, whose assessed contribution would be 
some $1,900,000, voted in favour, effectively 
backing down after having caused a significant 
international stir by using its Security Council veto, 
for the first time since 1984, against the United 
Kingdom-sponsored draft resolution on May 11. 
Russia’s permanent representative Yuliy Voront- 
sov had stressed on that occasion the desire to avoid 
undermining the principle of voluntary contribu- 
tions to UN peacekeeping, as well as Russia’s 
heavy commitment to peacekeeping operations in 
Yugoslavia and (outside the UN system) within the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. UK perma- 
nent representative Sir David Hannay, however, 
whose government as a major participant in UNFI- 
CYP had met much of the burden of costs on a 
voluntary basis since 1964, had described Russia’s 
May 11 veto as “regrettable and disproportionate”, 
and in the period preceding the May 27 vote the UK 
and USA had urged Russia to reconsider. 


Wl Last article p. 39434; reference article p. R104. 


TURKEY 
Election of Demirel as President 


Siileyman Demirel, Turkey’s Prime Minister . 
since November 1991 and leader of the right- 
wing True Path Party (DYP), was on May 16 
elected by the Grand National Assembly as 
the country’s President for a seven-year term. 
Born in 1924, Demirel (Seven times Prime 
Minister and on two occasions ousted by the 
military) succeeded his long-standing rival 
Turgut Ozal, of the opposition right-wing 
Motherland Party (ANAP), who had died on 
April 17 [see p. 39434]. 


Demirel’s candidature had been formally an- 
nounced on May 4, having won the backing of the 
Social Democratic Populists (SHP), the DYP’s jun- 
ior coalition partner, and of the small Nationalist 
Movement Party. Demirel’s candidacy was at- 
tacked by the ANAP chair Mesut Yilmaz on the 
grounds that the election of a president 
would violate the spirit of the 1982 Constitution 
drawn up by the military. However, ANAP failed 
in its attempt to unite a “rejection front” around a 
single candidate to oppose Demirel. 


The four candidates were Demirel, Kamran Inan of 
ANAP, Lutfu Dogan of the Islamic fundamentalist 
Welfare Party, and Ismail Cem of the leftist Repub- 
lican People’s Party. A candidate would need to 
win 300 votes (two-thirds of the total of 450 de- 
puties) for election on the first or second round; in 
subsequent rounds, an absolute majority, ie. 226 
votes, would suffice. 


There were three rounds of voting, on May 8, May. 
12 and May 16. Demirel polled 234 votes in the first 
round and 235 in the second, against 95 each time 
for his main rival, Inan. In the third round Demirel 
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polled 244 votes, 18 clear of the threshold, while 
Inan polled 94, and 74 votes were divided between 
Dogan and Cem; there were 19 blank votes out of 
the total of 431 votes cast. 


With the election of Demirel as President, 
attention shifted to the selection of his succes- 
sor as Prime Minister. SHP leader Erdal 
Inonu, hitherto Deputy Prime Minister, took 
over as acting Prime Minister pending an 
emergency DYP congress called in early June 
to choose Demirel’s successor. 


Trial of islamic fundamentalists 


The trial of 20 Islamic fundamentalists 
charged with subversion and murder opened 
in Istanbul on May 10. The prosecution was 
demanding the death penalty for two of the 


group. 


Massacre of unarmed soldiers by PKK 
- Fresh government offensive 


Guerrillas from the separatist Kurdish Wor- 
kers’ Party (PKK) killed 33 unarmed soldiers 
and five civilians in an ambush in Bingol 
province on May 24 which ended a unilateral 
ceasefire announced by PKK leader Abdullah 
Ocalan in March [see pp. 39387; 39434]. Ac- 
cording to some Turkish press reports, har- 
dline PKK commanders had ordered the 
ambush without consulting Ocalan. 


The attack came a day after the Cabinet and the 
National Security Council had approved a partial 
amnesty for PKK guerrillas. With news of the 
attack, the amnesty was cancelled. 


Turkish security forces, who had continued to at- 
tack PKK positions despite the ceasefire, re- 
sponded to the. massacre by launching a large 
offensive in the south-east. By June 3, the security 
forces claimed to have killed up to 150 guerrillas. 


Arrest of British journalist 


It was reported on May 18 that a British 
freelance journalist, Andrew Penny, had been 
arrested along the Turkish-Iraqi border and 
charged by the Turkish authorities with “col- 
laboration” with the PKK. 


Visit by German Chancellor 


German Chancellor Helmut Kohl visited Tur- 
key on May 19-21 for talks with President 
Demirel and other leaders. 


Kohl praised Turkey’s advances in the field of 
human rights, but called for more concrete results. 
His visit came at a time of strained relations, after 
a series of attacks on Turks by right-wing extrem- 
ists in Germany. It preceded, however, the most 
serious of these attacks, in which five Turkish 
women and girls died when their hostel in the town 
of Solingen was burned down on May 29 [see p. 
39478]. 


Defence agreement with Russia 

The Russian Defence Minister, Marshal Pavel 
Grachev, held wide-ranging talks with his 
Turkish counterpart, Nevzat Ayaz, during an 
official visit to Turkey on May 10-14. On May 
_- 11 the two ministers signed an agreement on 


co-operation in the defence industry and mili- 
tary training. 


Wi Last article p. 39434; reference article pp. R125-26. 


EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITIES 


Danish referendum ratifying 
Maastricht 


In a referendum on May 18, Danish voters 
approved by 56.7 per cent to 43.3 per cent (in 
an 86.2 per cent turnout) the ratification of the 
Maastricht Treaty on European Union. [For 
June 1992 Danish referendum vote narrowly 
rejecting ratification see p. 38942.] Only the 
United Kingdom and Germany had still to 
complete ratification [see below]. 


Since the June 1992 referendum the Danish gov- 
ernment had negotiated special conditions at the 
December 1992 Edinburgh summit, allowing Den- 
mark to opt out of aspects of European Union [see 
pp. 39243-44]. 


The appointment in January 1993 of a coalition 
government led by the Social Democrats [see pp. 
39286-87] was seen as having increased the left-of- 
centre “yes” vote. In the campaign seven of the 
eight parties represented in parliament favoured 
ratification, as did the trade union movement and 
the business community. The “no” campaign was 
co-ordinated by the June Movement, which 
brought together disparate groups from across the 
political spectrum, including the populist Progress 
Party. A spokesperson for the June Movement said 
that the strength of the “no” vote indicated “the 
deep split between parliament and the people”. 


Jacques Delors, President of the Commission of the 
European Communities (EC), declared afterwards 
that the vote could give “stimulus to the Com- 
munity to leave behind a period of gloom and 
inaction”. The result was also welcomed by the 
Austrian, Finnish, Norwegian and Swedish govern- 
ments which had opened negotiations on EC mem- 
bership earlier in the year [see pp. 39340; 39435]. 


Demonstrations - Danish tax package 


The result prompted riots in the Noerrebro 
suburb of Copenhagen on the night of May 
18-19 by several hundred anarchist opponents 
of ratification. In what were described as the 
most serious clashes in Denmark since 1945, 
police shot and wounded 11 demonstrators 
who were stoning injured police; 26 police 
were wounded. 


On May 19 the government announced a pro- 
gramme to stimulate economic growth and 
combat unemployment (which stood at 12 per 
cent). Marginal tax rates were to be reduced 
from a band of 52-68 per cent to one of 38-58 
per cent over a five-year period. Reductions 
would be financed by “green” taxes on petrol, 
electricity, heat and water consumption. Inter- 
est rates were also reduced [see below]. 
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UK and German ratification processes 


On May 20 the European Communities 
(Amendment) Bill was approved by the UK 
House of Commons at its third reading by 292 
votes to 112 (including 41 Conservative and 
65 Labour opponents of ratification). The 
House of Lords was due to give the bill its 
second reading in early June. Consideration 
of the bill had been stalled in June 1992 but 
resumed in November [see pp. 38942; 39205; 
for government defeat over bill in March 1993 
see pp. 39387-88]. 


In Germany, although both houses approved 
ratification in December 1992 [see p. 39244], 
the bill had not been signed by the President 
pending the outcome of some 20 complaints 
to the Federal Constitutional Court (supreme 
court) that ratification of the Treaty was in 
breach of the Basic Law (constitution). 


Devaluation of peseta and 
escudo - Interest rate reductions 


Following pressure on the Spanish peseta in 
late April [see pp. 39431-32], the peseta and 
the Portuguese escudo were from May 14 
devalued by 8 and 6.5 per cent respectively 
within the European Monetary System’s ex- 
change rate mechanism (ERM). Since the 
September 1992 currency crisis [see pp. 
39080-81; for subsequent realignments see 
pp. 39159; 39206; 39290] the peseta had been 
devalued by around 20 per cent in all. 


The move allowed the Bank of Spain to reduce its 
intervention rate from 13 to 11.5 per cent the fol- 
lowing day. Elections were due in Spain on June 6. 


Against a background of continuing interest 
rate reductions across Europe the French in- 
tervention rate was reduced in three stages 
from 8.25 per cent to 7.5 per cent on May 6, 
13 and 24 [see p. 39434 for earlier reductions]. 
In Italy the discount rate was reduced on May 
20 from 11 to 10.5 per cent—its lowest level 
since 1978. 


EC central currency rates 
against ECU 


from May from Feb. 
14, 1993 1, 1993 


40.2123 
7.43679 
6.53883 
1.94964 
264.513 


Belgium/Luxembourg (BF) 


192.854 
154.25 : 
0.786749 0.808431 


United Kingdom (£)* 
*Notional rate based on market values on May 
ils 
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Agricultural support measures for 1993/94 
On May 27 the Council of (Agriculture) Min- 
isters agreed on agricultural support measures 
for 1993/94. These included lower interven- 
tion prices, but an increase in the amount paid 
to farmers for land “set aside” from produc- 
tion, from ECU 45 to ECU 57 per hectare,at 
an anticipated cost of ECU 1,000 million over 
three years. The intervention price for grain 
was reduced by 22 per cent, and that for butter 
by 5 per cent over two years. Milk quotas were 
increased by 0.6 per cent for nine countries. 


It was hoped that the measures would enable the 
French government to ratify the EC-US agreement 
on oil seeds reached in November 1992 [see pp. 
39176-77; 39250] at a meeting of EC foreign min- 
isters due to be held on June 8. 


Schengen agreement 


On April 29 the French government an- 
nounced that it would maintain police checks 
at borders until various political and technical 
problems were solved, including Germany’s 
problems over asylum legislation [see p. 
39478], the Netherlands’ liberal drug laws, 
and Italy’s “inability to reinforce its external 
border controls”. 


France, along with all EC countries except Den- 
mark, Ireland and the UK, had signed the 1990 
Schengen Agreement on the mutual abolition of 
border controls [see p. 37535]. It had been due to 
come into effect on Jan. 1, 1993, but been post- 
poned until July 1 for checks at land borders and 
until Dec. 1, 1993, for checks at airports. 


Wi Last article pp. 39434-35; reference article pp. R130-32. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


New members 


On May 14 Estonia, Lithuania and Slovenia 
were admitted to membership of the Council 
of Europe. 


Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev objected 
to the admission of Estonia, protesting at its treat- 
ment of its Russian minority which did not have 
Estonian citizenship. 

Membership now totalled 29 [see p. R130 for ear- 
lier list of 27 including Czechoslovakia: neither the 
Czech Republic nor Slovakia had completed appli- 
cations]. Albania, Byelarus, Latvia, Romania and 
Ukraine had guest status. 


Bl Last article p. 39206; reference article p. R130. 


IN BRIEF 


ANDORRA: Andorra’s first Constitution (ap- 
proved by referendum in March—see p. 39385) 
was promulgated on May 4 following its signature 
by the joint heads of state, Joan Marti Alanis 
(Bishop of Urgel) and Frangois Mitterrand (Presi- 
dent of France). 


BYELARUS: President Stanislau Shushkevich 
visited Romania on May 6-7, when he and his 
Romanian counterpart Ion Iliescu signed a treaty of 
co-operation and friendship. On May 14, during a 
visit to India by Prime Minister Vyacheslau Ke- 
bich, agreements were signed on defence collabor- 
ation and on scientific, technical and economic 
co-operation. 
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HUNGARY: On May 11 the Orszdggyiilés (parlia- 
ment) ratified the tion treaty si; with 
Ukraine in 1991 [see p. 38687] by 223 votes to 39 © 
with 17 abstentions. Opposition from extreme 
right-wing deputies (including Istvan Czurka on 
the nationalist wing of the ruling Hungarian Demo- 
cratic Forum—see p. 39281—and Jozsef Torgyan 
of the Smallholders’ Party—see p. 38971) focused | 
on Article 2 of the treaty which stated that neither 
party had territorial claims against the other, thus — 
abjuring any Hungarian claims in Subcarpathia 
where a Magyar community numbered some 
180,000. 


LATVIA: Dainis Gegeris resigned as Minister of 
Agriculture on May 4, after the Supreme Council 
had passed a vote of no confidence initiated by the 
chair of the parliamentary agriculture and forestry 
commission, Janis Kinna, who criticized Gegeris 
for not implementing the commission’s policy de- 
cisions; Gegeris’s duties were assigned to deputy 
minister Andris Skele pending the outcome of 
legislative elections due on June 5-6. : 


LIECHTENSTEIN: Markus Biichel of the Pro- 
gressive Citizens’ Party (FBP) became head of 
government on May 26, and Cornelia Gassner- 
Matt of the FBP became Liechtenstein’s first 
woman minister, responsible for Construction, in a 
Cabinet once again comprising a coalition between 
the FBP and the Patriotic Union (VU). Biichel’s 
predecessor Hans Brunhart of the VU had resigned 
when the FBP overtook the VU as the largest 
parliamentary party in the February elections [see 
p. 39336]. 


SWEDEN: On the night of May 2-3, 124 grave- 
stones were damaged in a Jewish cemetery in 
Stockholm [for similar attack in November 1992 
see p. 39207]. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Ninth round of peace talks 


The ninth round of Middle East peace talks, 
which had opened in Washington on April 27 
[see p. 39436], finished on May 13. The 
session ended in deadlock and no firm date 
was established for a resumption of the talks. 


Israeli-Palestinian negotiations 


No concrete progress was recorded during the 
ninth round on the Israeli-Palestinian track. 
The two sides failed to reach agreement on a 
so-called “statement of principles” on self- 
tule in the occupied territories, despite consid- 
erable effort on the part of the USA to forge 
some form of compromise. 


Both sides did concede, however, that some ad- 
vances had been made. On May 14 Nabil Shaath, 
an adviser to Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) chair Yassir Arafat, spoke of some progress 
on the “interlock” between the interim peace settle- 
ment and a permanent agreement. On the same day, 
Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon Peres, while ad- 
mitting that “very profound differences of opinion” 


remained unresolved, said that there had nonethe- 
less been a shift from “discussions of administra- 
tive matters to substance”. 


The high degree of US involvement in the diplo- 
matic process during the ninth round was evidence 
of US President Bill Clinton’s April commitment 
to involve his administration as a “full partner” in 
the peace process [see p. 39436]. However, the 
Palestinian delegation accused the USA of openly 
siding with Israel during the negotiations. The 
general level of Palestinian dissatisfaction was evi- 
dent on May 10 when the PLO ordered the reduc- 
tion of the Palestinian delegation from 14 to three. 


The lack of any real progress at the ninth round 
aggravated divisions within the Palestinian leader- 
ship. There were reports of a serious rift between 
Faisal Husseini, overall leader of the Palestinian 
delegation, and Haider Abdel-Shafi, the chief 
negotiator. On May 22 Sheikh Abdel-Hamid al- 
Sayeh urged Palestinians to suspend their involve- 
ment in the talks and announced that he planned to 
submit his resignation as chair of the Palestine 
National Council (PNC—the Palestinian “parlia- 
ment in exile”) when it next convened. 


Following a Cabinet meeting on May 23, Israeli 
Prime Minister Itzhak Rabin suggested that once an 
agreement had been reached in principle on an 
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interim settlement of the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict, then he could see nothing to prevent it being 
applied first to the Gaza Strip. Husseini rejected the 
suggestion, arguing that the Palestinian team 
wanted a comprehensive settlement, covering the 
Gaza Strip, West Bank and East Jerusalem. How- 
ever, Arafat was reported to have given Rabin’s 
suggestion a limited endorsement. 


On May 10 Israel reportedly offered to allow the 
return of a further 25 of the 396 Palestinians who 
remained stranded in Lebanon after their mass de- - 
portation from Israel in December 1992 [see pp. 

39224-25]. The 25 were in addition to the 101 

deportees Israel had offered to allow back in Fe- 

bruary [see p. 39340]. As with the previous offer, 

it was rejected by the Palestinian leadership. A 
group of 30 veteran Palestinian de arrived 
back in Israel on April 30 and May 3. Their return 
had been approved by Israel as a concession to: 
persuade the Palestinians to attend the ninth round 

of talks [see p. 39436]. 


Israeli negotiations with Syria, 
Lebanon and Jordan 


At the start of the ninth round commentators were _ 


guardedly optimistic about the possibility of some 
progress being achieved in the Israeli-Syrian track 
of the negotiations. However, as on previous occa- 
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sions, such optimism proved unfounded and the 
talks ended with no sign of any breakthrough. 


Suhayl Shammas, leader of the Lebanese delega- 
tion, said on May 17 that little progress had been 
achieved on the Israeli-Lebanese track. Shammas 
said that Israel, despite submitting a proposal to 
withdraw its troops from southern Lebanon, had 
refused to drop the linkage between withdrawal and 
a comprehensive settlement (the Lebanese delega- 
tion had been pressing for an unconditional Israeli 
withdrawal from southern Lebanon). 


King Hussein of Jordan was generally pessimistic 
about progress on the Israeli-Jordanian track during 
an interview with France-3 television on May 17. 


Multilateral talks 


Meetings of the refugee and arms control 
committees of the multilateral strand of the 
Middle East peace talks were held in Norway 
and Washington in May. 


Unrest in occupied territories 


The level of violence in the occupied terri- 
tories, and especially the Gaza Strip, remained 
high throughout May. The Middle East Inter- 
national of May 14 commented that daily 
killings of Palestinians by Israeli soldiers 
“continued to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception”. 

Four Palestinians were shot dead by Israeli troops 
in the Gaza Strip on May 3. A report on Voice of 
Israel radio on May 4 claimed that all were al-Fatah 
members and had been on the “wanted list”. 


Israeli troops shot dead a one-year-old Palestinian 

child in the Gaza Strip on May 16. According to the 

’ Israeli human rights group B’Tselem, the child was 
the 34th Palestinian under the age of 16 to be killed 
by Israeli security forces since the start of the sixth 
year of the intifada on Dec. 9, 1992. 


Israeli troops shot dead four Palestinians in the 
Gaza Strip on May 18, three in one incident in 
Jabalya town. 


A joint al-Fatah-Hamas squad shot dead two Is- 
raelis and two Palestinians while they were trading 
in vegetables in the Gaza Strip on May 16. 


Wi Last article pp. 39436-37. 


ISRAEL 
Cabinet crisis 


Friction between the ruling Labour Party’s 
two junior coalition partners generated a 
serious Cabinet crisis during May. 

The crisis erupted on May 9 when Aryeh Der’i of 
the religious orthodox Shas grouping announced 
his resignation as Interior Minister, in protest at the 
presence. in the Cabinet of Shulamit Aloni, the 
staunchly secularist Education Minister and leader 
of the left-wing Meretz alliance [for previous con- 
flict over Aloni in late 1992 see p. 39212]. 


On May 11 Prime Minister Itzhak Rabin persuaded 
Der’i to defer his resignation for a short while to 


* allow him time to work out a compromise. Had the 


resignation gone into effect, all five Shas members 
of the Knesset would have withdrawn from the 
coalition, leaving Labour dependent upon the Arab 
parties for a majority. 


The crisis was resolved on May 30 when Shas and 
Meretz both agreed to a Cabinet reshuffle. Aloni 
was shifted from Education and Culture to Science, 
Technology and Communications; the Education 
and Culture portfolio was awarded to Aloni’s Me- 
retz colleague, Amnon Rubinstein, hitherto Minis- 
ter of Energy and Infrastructure. 


Swearing-in of new President 


Ezer Weizmann was sworn in as Israel’s 
seventh President on May 13 [see p. 39390 for 
Weizmann’s election in March]. In his inau- 
guration speech, President Weizmann urged 
his fellow Israelis to “stick with the [peace] 
process until we reach the aspired goal”. 


Foreign relations 


Foreign Minister Shimon Peres visited India on 
May 17-18 for talks with senior Indian officials. It 
was the first high-level Israeli government visit to 
India since the two countries resumed diplomatic 
relations in early 1992. The two sides signed agree- 
ments on tourism and culture and a memorandum 
of understanding on trade. 


Shortly after his trip to India, Peres visited China 
for talks with his Chinese counterpart, Qian 
Qichen, and other officials. Qian reportedly reas- 
sured Peres that China had no plans to supply 
missiles to Syria or Iran. 


The Prime Minister of Ethiopia, Tamirat Layne, 
visited Israel in mid-May. The two sides signed a 
five-year protocol agreement on co-operation in the 
technical, educational, cultural, agricultural, trade, 
economic, scientific and medical fields. 


I Last article p. 39390; reference article pp. R138-39. 


LEBANON 


Imposition of media restrictions 


On May 12 Al-Safir, the Beirut daily news- 
paper, was ordered by the city’s Court of 
Appeals to suspend publication for one week 
for publishing reports “endangering the se- 
curity of the state”. 


Officially, the suspension was ordered because of 
an article which Al-Safir had carried on the Middle 
East peace talks. However, some of the news- 
paper’s journalists suggested that the newspaper’s 
real offence had been the publication of a article 
which was highly critical of the Saudi Arabian 
royal family, with whom Lebanese Prime Minister 
Rafiq al-Hariri had close personal links. 


Al-Safir’s suspension closely followed the suspen- 
sion of the Independent Cable News (ICN) televi- 
sion station and Nida al-Watan newspaper, on the 
grounds that national harmony had been damaged 
by assertions that Hariri was planning to Islamize 
Lebanon and also had been intervening excessively 
in the property market. 


The Middle East Economic Digest of May 28 com- 
mented that the recent “attacks on the press” re- 
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flected “Hariri’s frustration at the slow pace of 
reconstruction and administrative reform”. 


New central bank governor 

On May 20 Hariri appointed Riyad Salameh, 
a former business associate, as governor of the 
Banque du Liban, the central bank. Salameh’s 
appointment was part of a large-scale re- 
shuffle of senior civil service posts. 

Hariri’s visit to the Gulf 

In early May Hariri visited the United Arab 
Emirates, Bahrain, Oman and Qatar. The Gulf 
tour was in line with Hariri’s recent efforts to 
raise finance for Lebanese reconstruction [see 


p. 39437 for Hariri’s April visit to the Gulf 
and Europe]. 


Dispute with USA over embassy bombing 


A Beirut military court ruled on April 24 that 
those responsible for the 1983 suicide bomb- 
ing of the US embassy in Beirut [see p. 32162] 
were covered by a general amnesty for war 
crimes approved by the National Assembly in 
1991 [see pp. 38405-06]. An appeal court 
overturned the ruling on May 11, but not 
before the USA had retaliated by closing the 
New York office of Middle East Airlines 
(MEA), Lebanon’s national carrier. The US 
authorities claimed that MEA was technically 
in breach of a 1985 US ban on flights to 
Lebanon. 


i Last article p. 39437; reference article pp. R140-41. 


SYRIA 
Visit by German Foreign Minister 


Klaus Kinkel, the German Foreign Minister, 
visited Syria on May 4-5 for talks with Presi- 
dent Hafez al-Assad and other leading Syrian 
officials on the Middle East peace process and 
bilateral issues. In a statement issued at the 
start of his visit, Kinkel described Syrian-Ger- 
man relations as “impeccable and excellent”. 


EIB loan 


The Middle East Economic Digest of May 7 
reported that the government had ratified an 
ECU 20,400,000 loan agreement with the Eu- 
ropean Investment Bank (EIB) to help finance 
anew dam near Latakia (ECU 1=US$1.22859 
as at May 10, 1993). 


i Last article p. 39341; reference article. pp. R144-45. 


JORDAN 
New Cabinet 


King Hussein appointed a new Cabinet on 
May 29; a number of outgoing ministers were 
expected to contest Jordan’s first multiparty 
general election, scheduled for November 
1993. 
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New Jordanian Cabinet 
*Abdul Salam Majali Prime Minister; 
Defence; Foreign Affairs 
*Marwan Kamal Agriculture 
*Tareq Suheimat Communications and 
Postal Affairs 
Mahmud al-Samrah Culture 
*Khaled al-Ommari Education and Higher 
Education 
*Walid Asfour Energy and Mineral 
Resources 
*Sami Gammo Finance 
*Abdel-Rahim Malhas Health 
*Maan Abu Nowar Information 
*Salameh Hammad, Interior 
*Rateb al-Wazani Justice 


*Khaled al-Ghazawi Labour 
*Mohammad Mahdi al-Farhan Municipal, 


Rural and Environment Affairs 
Ziyad Fariz Planning 
*Khalaf Hawari Public Works and Housing 
*Abdel-Salam al-Abbadi Religious Affairs 
*Mohammad al-Sagour Social Development 
*Radi Ibrahim Supply 
Yanal Hikmat Tourism and Antiquities 
*Bassa, al-Saket Trade and Industry 
*Salman al-Tarawneh Transport 
*Bassam Qagqish Water and Irrigation 
*Abdullah Oweidat Youth 
*Talal al-Hassan Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs 
*Khaled al-Zuabi Minister of State for Legal 
Affairs 
*Jawad al-Anani Minister of State 
*Ahmad al-Akaileh Minister of State 
Khaled al-Karaki Royal Court Chief 
*New appointment. 


Field Marshal Sharif Zaid Ibn Shaker was replaced 
as Prime Minister by Abdul Salam Majali, the head 
of the Jordanian delegation to the Middle East 
peace talks. Two other members of the delegation, 
(Talal al-Hassan and Jawad al-Anani), were ap- 
pointed as ministers of state. Other major changes 
included the appointment of Sami Gammo to re- 
place veteran Finance Minister Basil Jardana and 
Salameh Hammad to replace Jawdat al-Subul as 
Interior Minister. 


Wl Last article p. 39341; reference article. pp. R139-40. 


IRAN 


Presidential election campaign 
- Crackdown on clergy 


The campaign for the June 11 presidential 
elections opened on May 16. 


Of the 128 people who registered to stand, the 
Council of Constitutional Guardians approved only 
four: incumbent President Hashemi Ali Akbar Raf- 
sanjani; former Labour Minister Ahmed Tavak- 
koli; Islamic open university chancellor Abdullah 
Jasbi; and former Majlis member Rajabali Taheri. 


The Independent of May 12 reported that a “purge” 
was under way in Iran, aimed at reducing the in- 
fluence of the hawzas (seminaries) during the 
presidential election campaign period. The “purge” 
had reportedly been orchestrated by Rafsanjani and 
Ayatollah Seyed Ali Khamenei, the country’s spiri- 
tual leader. Citing the Tehran opposition news- 
paper Salam, the report claimed that Salman 
Ahmadi, a senior clergyman from Khuzestan, had 
been executed as part of the “purge” and that 
dozens of other clergymen had been arrested. 


Establishment of Majlis human rights 
committee 

A Majlis human rights committee, consisting 
of 17 of the country’s jurists and Majlis de- 
puties, was established in mid-May. The com- 
mittee’s agenda included defending 
“legitimate personal and social liberties” 
within Iran and throughout the rest of the 
world. 


Revaluation of rial 


The Bank Markazi (the central bank) twice 
revalued the rial very slightly against the US 
dollar during May. The move was seen as 
underlining the bank’s control of the currency 
market, following the declaration of full con- 
vertibility in April [see p. 39439]. The Middle 
East Economic Digest of May 21 reported that 
the free market exchange rate continued to 
stay within some 10 rial of the official rate. 
(US$1.00=1,603.46 rials as at May 28, 1993.) 


Foreign relations 


Vellayati’s tour of GCC states - 
Territorial dispute with UAE 


Ali Akbar Vellayati, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, toured the countries of the Gulf Co- 
operation Council (GCC) in mid-May, shortly 
after a visit to the region by Egyptian Presi- 
dent Mohammed Hosni Mubarak [see p. 
39488]. According to the Middle East Econ- 
omic Digest of May 28, during Mubarak’s 
visit he had “tried to convince Gulf Arab 
leaders that Tehran was fomenting Islamist 
unrest beyond its borders”. 


During his visit to Saudi Arabia, Oman, the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE), Qatar, Bahrain and Kuwait, 
Vellayati discussed a variety of issues, including 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) strategy, Gulf security and arrangements 
for the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 


In the UAE, Vellayati discussed Iran’s territorial 
dispute with the Emirates over the sovereignty of 
Abu Musa and two other smaller Gulf islands. Iran 
and the UAE had jointly administered the islands 
since the creation of the UAE in 1971, and Iran had 
been allowed to station troops on Abu Musa; in 
April 1992 the Iranian forces had taken control of 
the school, police station and desalination plant on 
Abu Musa, and the sovereignty dispute had conti- 
nued since then [see pp. 38887 39116; 39165; 
39214; 39293]. On April 20 the Majlis had passed 
legislation extending Iranian territorial waters, and 
placing all the disputed islands well inside them. 
Prior to the passage of the bill, Iran had described 
as “dangerous and destructive” an Arab League 


statement which supported the UAE’s claim to the 
disputed islands [see pp. 39441 for April Arab 
League meeting]. 

Vellayati’s visit to South-east Asia 
Vellayati paid a week-long visit to Malaysia, 
Brunei and Indonesia in early May, and at- 
tended a ministerial level meeting of the Non- 
Aligned Movement in Bali (Indonesia). 
Alleged purchase of Ukrainian missiles 
The Egyptian newspaper Al-Ahram, citing 
British and US intelligence sources, alleged 
on May 11 that Ukraine had recently delivered 
eight cruise missiles to Iran. The report fol- 
lowed the signing in early May of a number 
of economic co-operation agreements be- 
tween Iran and Ukraine. 


Revelations of US arms supplies 
through Paraguay 


A report in the Guardian of May 4 claimed to 
reveal that the Paraguayan government acted 
as a conduit for illicit arms traffic with Iran 
during the early 1980s. The largest deal in- 
volved the sale of US F4E fighter planes, 
brokered through a London-based company. 
The allegations were based on documents ob- 
tained from Paraguayan military archives. 


Developments in Rushdie affair 


Salman Rushdie, the Indian-born British 
writer condemned to death in February 1989 
by the late Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini for 
blasphemy in his novel The Satanic Verses, 
held a highly publicized first meeting with the 
United Kingdom Prime Minister John Major 
in London on May 11. 

Major’s meeting with Rushdie was widely inter- 
preted as a gesture of support for the author and 


came at a time of worsening relations between Iran 
and the UK [see p. 39391]. 


Iran reacted calmly to the meeting, echoing com- 
ments made by the Speaker of the Majlis, Ali Akbar 
Nateq Nouri, in an interview with the Tehran Times 
of April 29, when he categorically denied that Iran 
had any intention of sending assassins to kill Rush- 
die. However, Nateq Nouri also issued a routine 
condemnation of the UK for its “hostile stance 
against Iran on the Rushdie issue”. 

Sentencing of Swiss businessman 

Hans Buehler, a Swiss businessman, was sen- — 
tenced to three years in prison on May 9 after 
being found guilty of illegally contacting 
members of the Iranian armed forces. Buehler 
had been tried in absentia; he had been ar- 
rested in 1992 but, released on bail of 
US$1,000,000, had left the country. — 

i Last article p. 39439; reference article pp. R136-37. 


IRAQ 
Currency crisis 


In early May the Iraqi government initiated a 
series of drastic economic measures in an 
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attempt to reverse the country’s deepening 
The black market value of the Iraqi dinar had fallen 
steadily since February, from US$1.00=23 dinars 
to an all-time low in late April of US$1.00=95 
dinars (the official exchange rate was 
US$1.00=0.32 dinars). The government acted on 
May 4 by issuing a decree withdrawing from circu- 
lation all old-style, foreign-printed 25 dinar notes 
(widely known as “Swiss” notes) and ordering 
people to exchange them for newer, locally printed 
notes. The “Swiss” notes, in wide circulation out- 
side Iraq, were valued more highly than the locally 
printed currency. The withdrawal order was ac- 
companied by the immediate closure of Iraq’s bor- 
ders for the entire six days in which the exchange 
of notes was permitted to take place. Hence, all 
those outside the country with quantities of “Swiss” 
notes effectively saw their savings destroyed. Jor- 
danians in particular were badly affected, losing up 
to US$250 million. The withdrawal also had a 
major impact in the Kurdish-controlled north, 
where the “Swiss” note was the predominant cur- 
rency. Because of the small number of banking 
outlets in Iraq itself many Iraqis also missed the 
exchange deadline. 


Formation of human rights committee 


On May 8 the National Assembly approved 
the creation of its ninth permanent committee, 
charged with monitoring the human rights 
situation in Iraq. On May 22, 15 Assembly 
members were elected to the new committee. 


Withdrawal of UN troops from 
northern Iraq 


Mohamed Zejjari, the chief UN official in 
Baghdad, announced on May 13 that the 236 
UN troops stationed in northern Iraq would be 
withdrawn by mid-June because of a lack of 
funds. 


The UN’s Department of Humanitarian Affairs had 
appealed in early 1993 for some US$489 million to 
cover its operations in Iraq for a year from April 
1993. However, according to UN officials, less 
than US$2,000,000 had been pledged. The first 
batch of 50 UN troops were withdrawn from north- 
em Iraq on May 14. 


Visit by British MPs 


Two British Labour MPs, George Galloway 
and Tam Dalyell, visited Iraq in mid-May to 
investigate the effect of UN sanctions. Gallo- 
way and Dalyell were the first British MPs to 
visit Iraq since the 1991 Gulf War. 


During their visit the two MPs held talks with Tariq 
Aziz, the Deputy Prime Minister, and other offi- 
cials. They also visited Michael Wainwright and 
Paul Ride, two British citizens imprisoned in 1992 
for illegal entry into Iraq [see p. 39069]. 
Allegations of Iraqi plot to 

assassinate Bush 

Details emerged in May of an alleged Iraqi 
plot to assassinate former US President 
George Bush during a visit to Kuwait in mid- 
April. 

Kuwaiti security officials arrested 16 people, in- 


‘cluding 10 Iraqi nationals, supposedly involved in 


the plot, one of whom allegedly confessed to being 
a colonel in the Iraqi security service. The Kuwaiti 
government announced on May 10 that the suspects 
would be tried in Kuwait. For its part, the Iraq 
government vehemently denied any involvement 
in the alleged plot, while US congressional leaders 
urged military retaliation against Iraq if such invol- 
vement was proven. 


i Last article pp. 39439-40; reference article pp- R137-38. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Crackdown on nascent 
human rights organization 


Asmall group of prominent modernist clerics 
and academics established on May 3 a Com- 
mittee for the Defence of Legitimate Rights in 
Saudi Arabia. The first act of the Committee 
was to issue a statement calling on members 
of the public to pass on any information about 
human rights abuses they had suffered. 


The six leading members of the group were sum- 
moned for a meeting with Prince Salman ibn Abdel 
Aziz, a senior member of the royal family and 
governor of Riyadh, on May 8. According to press 
reports, Prince Salman chastised the six and ac- 
cused them of unlawful and un-Islamic behaviour. 
On May 12 the Senior Ulema Council, the 
country’s highest clerical body, denounced the for- 
mation of the Committee and pronounced it illegal. 
The following day a number of supporters of the 
Committee, including four university lecturers, two 
lawyers and a civil servant, were reportedly dis- 
missed from their jobs. A Committee statement 
issued on May 18 alleged that a number of people 
linked to it had been arrested in several parts of 
Saudi Arabia. 


A report in the Guardian of May 14 said that the 
Committee had received “gestures of support” 
from “opposition clergy”—younger scholars and 
preachers pressing for greater official account- 
ability and an end to corruption and to American 
influence in Saudi Arabia—based in the Nejdi city 
of Qasim. 


WB Last article p. 39293; reference article. p. R144. 


YEMEN 


Creation of coalition 
government 


A coalition government formed on May 30 
comprised all three main parties, which, be- 
tween them, had won almost all of the 301 
Council of Representative seats contested in 
the April 27 general election [see p. 39440]. 


The coalition agreement was signed by the leaders 
of the General People’s Congress (GPC), the 
Yemeni Alliance for Reform (YAR or al-Islah, also 
translated as the Yemen Reform Group) and the 
Yemeni Socialist Party (YSP). It stipulated, among 
other things, adherence to democracy, political plu- 
ralism and the Islamic faith. The agreement also 
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New Yemeni 
Council of Ministers 


Haider Abu Bakr al-Attas (YSP) Prime 
Minister 
Hasan Muhammad Makki (GPC) First 
Deputy Prime Minister 
+Brig.-Gen. Mujahid Yahya Abu Shawarib 
(Ba’ath) Deputy Prime Minister 
#Muhammad Haider Masdus (YSP) 
Deputy Prime Minister 
**Muhammad Ali Haythan (GPC) Social 
Security, Social Affairs and Labour 
Abdullah Hussayn al-Kurshumi (GPC) 
Construction 
*Abdul Ali al-Karim al-Iryani (GPC) 
Planning and Development 
*Muhammed al-Mutawakkil (GPC) Interior 
#Brig.-Gen. Salih Ubayd Ahmed (YSP) 
Transport 
Muhammad Said al-Attar (GPC) Industry 
Salih Abu Bakr bin Hussain (YSP) Oil and 
Mineral Resources 
Fadl Mohsin Abdullah (YSP) Fish 
Resources 
#Muhammad Said Abdullah Muhsin (YSP) 
Housing and Urban Planning 
*Muhammad Salim Basindwah (GPC) 
Foreign Affairs 
*Yahya Husayn al-Arashi (GPC) Civil 
Service and Administrative Reform 
*Abdullah Ahmad Ghanim (GPC) Justice 
Ahmad Muhammad al-Unsi (GPC) 
Communications 
#Hasan Ahmad al-Lawzi (GPC) Information 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Kabab (GPC) 
Youth and Sports 
Alawi Salih al-Salami (GPC) Finance 
Sadiq Amin Abu Ras (GPC) Agriculture 
Brig.-Gen. Haytham Qasim Tahir (YSP) 
Defence 
*Muhammad Hasan Dammaj (YAR) Local 
Administration 
*Jarallah Umar al-Kuhali (YSP) Culture 
*Abu Bakr al-Qirdi (GPC) Education 
*Ahmed Ali al-Sallami (YSP) Electricity 
and Water Resources 
*Abd al-Rahman al-Qadar Bafadl (YAR) 
Supply and Trade 
*Najib Ghanim (YAR) Health 
*Ghalib Abd al-Kafi al-Qirshi (YAR) 
Waagfs and Guidance 


#Member of outgoing Council of Ministers, 
altered portfolio. 
*New member. 


**New member, but reported by some sources to 
have turned appointment down. 

*Not appointed as Ba’ath representative, but 
because of his prominent national role; served in 
outgoing government. 


stipulated that no party could withdraw from the 
coalition for a year after its formation. 


The coalition agreement followed the signing of an 
accord on May 10 between the GPC and the YSP 
creating a united parliamentary bloc as the first step 
towards a formal merger. 
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President Ali Abdullah Saleh, leader of the GPC 
(which had won the largest number of seats in the 
election), formally appointed a new Council of 
Ministers on May 30, headed by the outgoing Prime 
Minister and YSP leader Haider Abu Bakr al-Attas. 


Meeting of new Council of 
Representatives - Election of Speaker 


The newly elected Council of Representatives 
met for the first time in Sana’a on May 15. 
Shaikh Abdullah Bin Husayn al-Ahmar, 
leader of the YAR, was elected as Speaker of 
the Council at the first session. 


Attack on YSP office 


The Agence France-Presse news agency re- 
ported on April 30 that some 25 people had 
been killed and a further 50 wounded the 
previous day when supporters of the YAR 
launched a rocket attack on a YSP office in 
Hajjah, 70 km north-west of Sana’a. 


Wi Last article p. 39440; reference article pp. R146-47. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
Visit by Egyptian President 


President Mohammed Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt visited the UAE on May 12-14. 


Mubarak held talks in Abu Dhabi with President 
Zaid bin Sultan al-Nahayan on various bilateral and 
international issues including the Middle East 
peace process [see pp. 39484-85] and the progress 
of the Damascus Declaration initiative [see pp. 
38116-17; 38885; 38985; 39116; 39440}. 


Diplomatic relations with Ethiopia 


The UAE established diplomatic relations 
with Ethiopia on May 5. The decision was 
announced at the end of a visit to the UAE by 
the Ethiopian Prime Minister, Tamirat Layne. 


Wi Last article p. 39343; reference article pp. R145-46. 


EGYPT 
Security situation 


A car bomb exploded in central Cairo on May 
21, killing seven people and injuring 15 
others. No group claimed responsibility for 
the attack, but security officials blamed Islam- 
ists [for April security developments see pp. 
39438-39]. 


Three police officers and a soldier were killed in 
clashes with Islamists in the Asyut region on May 
9-10. 


Six Islamists were sentenced to death on May 27 
after being found guilty of carrying out attacks 
aimed at overthrowing the government, including 
the attempted assassination of Information Minis- 
ter Sawfat Sharif in April [see p. 39438]. A further 
three defendants were given prison sentences rang- 
ing from 10 years to life. 


There were reports in late May of a mass round-up 
of some 800 Islamists. The militants were alleged 


to be members of a newly created offshoot of the 
Jihad organization, the Vanguard of Islam. 


In an attempt to isolate Egyptian Islamists from 
their suspected foreign patrons, the government 
announced in mid-May the indefinite suspension of 
telephone links with Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Pak- 
istan and Sudan. 


Human rights report 
The human rights organization Amnesty In- 
ternational published a report on May 26 


which accused the Egyptian government of 
serious human rights abuses. 


The report alleged that there had recently been “a 
sharp rise in the number of people killed in disputed 
circumstances by government security forces”. In 
addition to such killings, the report provided details 
of mass arrests, torture, unfair political trials and 
death sentences. The government criticized the re- 
port on May 31, claiming that Amnesty’s Interna- 
tional’s assessment had not been made within the 
perspective of the social, economic, cultural and 
political realities which prevailed in Egypt. 
Increased tension with Sudan 


Tension between Egypt and Sudan increased 
considerably during May. As a result, both 
countries increased the number of soldiers in 
and around the disputed territory of Halaib 
[see pp. 39259-60]. The military build-up was 
accompanied by the customary trading of ac- 
cusations of interference in internal affairs. 
Sudan charged Egypt with masterminding a 
plot to overthrow the government; Egypt reit- 
erated allegations of Sudanese support for 
Islamist “terrorism”. 

Mubarak’s tour of GCC states 


On May 9-16 President Mohammad Hosni 
Mubarak toured the six member states of the 
Gulf Co-operation Council (GCC—Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates). 


Discussions centred on Gulf security and the threat 
of subversion from Islamist groups. In particular, 
Mubarak addressed the issue of Iranian and Su- 
danese support for militant Islamists. [For May 18 
meeting of Damascus Declaration states see p. 
39489.] 


Visit by South African Foreign Minister 


South African Foreign Minister Roelof F. 
Botha paid an official visit to Egypt on May 
24-26 to discuss the possibility of establishing 
diplomatic relations. It was the first visit to 
Egypt by a senior South African official for 
some 35 years. 


IMF talks - French sale of Egyptian debt 


A fresh round of talks took place in Cairo in 
mid-May between Egyptian officials and the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) on a suc- 
cessor agreement to the 1991 standby credit 
facility, scheduled to expire on May 31 [see 
p. 39439 for April talks]. 


The French government announced on May 7 that 
it had completed the sale of some US$100 million 
of Egyptian debt stock, mostly to French banks. An 
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agreement had been signed in March providing for 
a series of sales of debt stock, involving up to 10 
per cent of Egypt’s US$5,000 million debt to 
France. 


Il Last article pp. 39438-39; reference article pp- R135-36. 


LIBYA 


Call by Kadhafi for increased 
economic liberalization 


In a wide-ranging speech to the General Peo- 
ple’s Congress (GPC—the legislature) on 
May 8, the Libyan leader, Col. Moamer al 
Kadhafi, advocated increased liberalization of 
Libya’s state-dominated economy. 

In his speech Kadhafi suggested that Libya should 
encourage mass tourism, make the dinar fully con- 
vertible and attract new foreign investment. These 
proposals followed Kadhafi’s suggestion in Fe- 
bruary that the government should substantially 
reduce its role in Libya’s economy. In 

1992 the GPC had promulgated legislation autho- 
rizing the privatization of certain enterprises [see p. 
39119]. 

I Last article p. 39438; reference article pp. R141-42. 


TUNISIA 
Meeting of donors 


Representatives of the World Bank and other . 
donor organizations and countries convened 
in Tunis on May 6-7. The Middle East Econ- 
omic Digest of May 21 reported that those 
attending the meeting had given their formal 
support to the government’s general econ- 
omic reform programme and its eighth five- _ 
year plan (1992-96). =: 
According to the report the government had calcu- 
lated that it required some US$4,000 million of 
foreign funding to finance the eighth plan. Accord- 
ing to Mohammed Ghannouchi, Minister of Inter- 
national Co-operation and Investment, the 
government had already secured some US$1,500 
BB Last article p. 39437-38; reference article p. R145. 


ALGERIA 


Announcement of referendum. 


In a speech delivered on May 8, President Ali 
Kafi, Chair of the ruling High Committee of 
State (HCS), enlarged on his January promise. 
to hold a referendum on the country’s future 
political development [see pp. 39294-95]; he 
announced that a referendum on constitu- 
tional reform, the first step towards restora- 
tion of the democratic process, would be held ' 
before the end of 1993. . 
Kafi also spoke about extending the powers of the 
National Consultative Council, the 60-member 
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body created by the HCS in April 1992 to replace 
the suspended legislature [see p. 38884]. Kafi indi- 
cated that the Council’s membership might be wid- 
ened to include opposition figures. 


Extension of curfew - Continued violence 


A curfew imposed in a number of provinces 
in December 1992 [see p. 39249] was ex- 
tended to M’ Sila, Chlef and Djelfa on May 29, 
reflecting the apprehension felt by govern- 
ment forces in the face of rising Islamist vi- 
olence. During May, an average of more than 
one killing a day was reported, many of which 
resulted from violent shoot-outs between se- 
curity forces and Islamists in the suburbs of 
Algiers. 


Mohamed Said, a state prosecutor, was shot dead 
in the north-western town of Tlemcen on May 16. 
On May 26 gunmen shot Tahar Djaout, a leading 
writer and journalist; he died a few days later. 


In early May, 46 Islamists were arrested in 
Lahgouat, some 330 km south of Algiers, and 
charged with attempting to sabotage the trans-Me- 
diterranean pipeline, which carried natural “ag to 
Italy. 


On May 26 a court in Algiers sentenced 38 
Islamists to death for their role in the August 
1992 Algiers airport bombing [see p. 39072]. 
Of those sentenced to death, 26 were tried in 
absentia, including Rabah Kebir, a senior of- 
ficial of the Islamic Salvation Front (Front 
Islamique du Salut, FIS). 


Wi Last article pp. 39437; reference article pp. R133-34. 


ARAB REGIONAL AFFAIRS 
Damascus Declaration meeting 


Finance and Economy ministers of the Da- 
mascus Declaration signatory states (Egypt, 
Syria and the six Gulf Co-operation Council 
(GCC) countries—Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates) held their first meeting in Qatar on 
May 18. 


The Agence France-Presse news agency reported 
on May 19 that the ministers had failed in their 
attempt to reach agreement ona US$10,000 million 
Gulf aid programme for Egypt and Syria. Accord- 
ing to the report the Gulf states had “disagreed over 
their contributions to the fund” [see also p. 39440]. 


ECO 


The Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus 
(TRNC), which had received diplomatic rec- 
ognition only from Turkey, was admitted as a 
member of the Economic Co-operation Or- 
ganization at a meeting held in Tehran, the 
Iranian capital, in late April. 


| WB Last article pp. 39440-41; reference article p. R147. 


IMF-WORLD BANK 


Spring meetings 


The 177-member International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the 173-member World Bank 
held their spring round of meetings in Wash- 
ington on April 26-May 1 [for 1992 spring 
meetings see p. 38888; for 1992 annual and 
autumn meetings see pp. 39119-20; for April 
29 meeting of the Group of Seven (G-7) Fin- 
ance Ministers see p. 39441]. 


The meetings were held against the back- 
ground of what was expected to be the third 
consecutive year of generally poor growth for 
the industrial countries and of continued slow 
progress within the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) Uruguay Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations [see pp. 39297- 
98; 39441]. 


The principal topics discussed by the various 
committees and groups included the follow- 
ing. 


Industrial countries. The Interim Committee wel- 
comed programmes of fiscal consolidation an- 
nounced in North America (notably the USA—see 
p. 39405) and in other industrial countries, the 
additional economic package announced by Japan 
[see p. 39419], the European growth initiative [see 
pp. 39244; 39434-35] and the reduction in interest 
rates in Europe [see pp. 39434; 39483]. Industrial 
countries facing large structural deficits intended to 
adhere firmly to a medium-term strategy of deficit 
reduction; in order to achieve substantial and last- 
ing reduction in unemployment, labour markets 
would have to be made more flexible. The G-7 
ministers stated that a report would be submitted to 
the forthcoming Tokyo summit (scheduled for 
July) on these and other structural reforms, includ- 
ing the redirection of government spending to- 
wards investment in physical and human capital, 
curbing the burgeoning cost of health care and 
addressing the economic effects of aging popula- 
tions. 


Exchange rates. The Group of 10 (G-10) noted that 
the growing size, integration and agility of interna- 
tional financial markets had greatly increased the 
scale of the pressure which could be exerted against 
an exchange rate when market sentiment shifted, 
and that commitments to limit exchange rate move- 
ments lacked credibility when market participants 
believed that prevailing exchange rates had become 
‘inconsistent with macroeconomic fundamentals. 
[For the crisis in the European Monetary System in 
September 1992 and subsequent adjustments 
among EMS and associated currencies see pp. 
39080-81; 39206; 39244; 39290; 39483.] The 
Group of 24 on International Monetary Affairs 
(G-24) called attention to the adverse global impli- 
cations of exchange rate instability, while the G-7 
ministers affirmed their continued commitment to 
close co-operation in exchange markets. 
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Developing countries. Efforts to assist the recent 
strong performance of many developing countries, 
the Interim Committee said, must be supported by 
the international community with financial aid and 
technical assistance, including debt relief as appro- 
priate. The Development Committee stressed that 
the developing countries themselves had the pri- 
mary responsibility for creating an environment 
attractive to foreign investors, including prompt 
servicing of debt and reduction of the debt over- 
hang, while the G-24 called on the industrial coun- 
tries to adopt measures, especially in the area of 
easing restrictions and regulations, to facilitate pri- 
vate capital flows. Many African countries still 
faced difficult economic situations and a lengthy 
process of adjustment, and the IMF Executive 
Board was invited to complete by the end of No- 
vember its work on a successor to the enhanced 
structural adjustment facility [for establishment of 
the ESAF at the end of 1987 see pp. 35927-28]. 
Ministers welcomed the 10th International Devel- 
opment Association (IDA) replenishment (of 
US$13,000 million as agreed in December 1992 for 
1993-96) and urged completion of ratification and 
implementation. 


SDRs. The Interim Committee requested the Ex- 
ecutive Board to assess the long-term need for a 
supplement to existing reserve assets, likely reper- 
cussions of an SDR allocation, and the future of the 
SDR as a reserve asset. [The most recent SDR 
allocation had taken place in 1981—see p. 31452.] 


Centrally planned economies, The Interim Com- 
mittee welcomed the establishment of the new IMF 
systemic transformation facility (STF), as an- 
nounced by the Fund on April 23 and used for the 
first time by Kirgizstan later in May—see p. 
39465). The new facility was designed to help 
promote the transition to market-based economic 
systems of formerly centrally planned econ- 
omies—not only the countries of eastern Europe 
and of the former Soviet Union but also countries 
in a transformation process elsewhere, notably in 
Asia (including Mongolia and the countries of the 
former Indo-China). The G-7 welcomed the results 
of the recent Russian referendum [see pp. 39421- 
23] as a major endorsement of President Yeltsin; 
implementation by Russia of measures to stabilize 
prices and promote private enterprise would allow 
that country to utilize fully the multilateral support 
package for reform announced in mid-April [see p. 
39441]. 


During discussions within the Interim Com- 
mittee on April 30, the then UK Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Norman Lamont, raised the 
question of possible gold sales by the IMF. At 
a press conference later that day, however, 
IMF Managing Director Michel Camdessus 
said that the strength of the IMF was its gold, 
that gold was in the hands of the membership, 
and that he would “hesitate to change the very 
conservative line we have adopted so far: an 
approach mirroring what many of the world’s 
central banks are doing”. 
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IMF World Economic Outlook 


The IMF’s World Economic Outlook, offi- 
cially released in May, estimated that world 
output, which had increased only modestly 
from '4 per cent in 1991 to 1% per cent in 1992, 
would grow further to 2% per cent in 1993 and 
to 3% per cent in 1994, but that the outlook 
remained “unusually uncertain” [for previous 
estimates see pp. 38888; 39120]. Although 
inflation had continued to ease in most indus- 
trial and developing countries, and despite 
stronger growth in the USA and Canada, there 
had been recent marked deteriorations in the 
economic performance of Japan and espe- 
cially of Europe, which was expected to re- 
main in recession for much of 1993. 


Wl Last article p. 39298; reference article p. R153. 


NATO 


Meeting of 
Defence Ministers 


The first half-yearly meeting of 1993 of 
Defence Ministers of the member countries of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was held in Brussels on May 25-26. 


One of the main subjects under discussion was the 
conflict in Bosnia-Hercegovina and the Joint Ac- 
tion Programme announced on May 22 by mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council advocating the 
establishment of “safe havens”. However, the talks 
produced no consensus [see p. 39470]. 


Ministers also considered a report commissioned 
following their meeting in December 1992 [see p. 
39249-50] on the defence planning implications of 
NATO support for the peacekeeping activities of 
the UN and the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (CSCE). They repeated their 
commitment to peacekeeping and reported that 
they were reviewing logistics, infrastructure and 
communications planning to ensure effective sup- 
port for peacekeeping. 

North Atlantic Assembly meeting 


The spring session of the North Atlantic As- 
sembly (NAA) was held on May 21-22 in 
Berlin, bringing together some 500 par- 
liamentarians from the 16 NATO states and 
12 associated states. Albania was admitted as 
an associate member of the NAA on May 23. 


Last articles p- 39393-94; 39443; reference article p. 
R154-55. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Vote to establish 
war crimes tribunal 


On May 26 the UN Security Council, acting 
under Chapter VII of the UN Charter relating 
to threats to international peace and security, 
voted unanimously to establish an interna- 
tional tribunal based in The Hague (Nether- 


lands), with the authority to prosecute those 
accused of war crimes and human rights viol- 
ations committed in the former Yugoslavia 
from Jan. 1, 1991. 


Resolution 827 embraced measures recommended 
in a report by Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, commissioned by the Council in February 
when it adopted the earlier Resolution 808 agreeing 
in principle to the establishment of such a tribunal 
[see p. 39345]. The tribunal was to consist of one 
prosecutor, two trial chambers and an appeals 
chamber, with a total of 11 judges. The judges 
would not be empowered to impose death sen- 
tences. 


New members 


On May 28 Eritrea [see p. 39451] and Monaco 
were admitted to membership of the UN, 
bringing the total number of member states to 
183. [For Russian veto in Security Council 
vote on Cyprus see p. 39482.] 


Suspension of Yugoslavia from 
ECOSOC 

The membership of the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia of the UN Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) was suspended on April 
30. 


Wl Last article p. 39442; reference article p. R156. 


GATT 
Ruling On banana imports 


On May 26 a General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) arbitration panel ruled that 
the import regime applied by the European 
Communities (EC) for bananas unfairly 
limited Latin American exports [see pp. 
R131; 39340]. 


The panel had been established following com- 
plaints from Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua and Venezuela that import schemes in 
six EC states (France, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain 
and the United Kingdom) violated fair trade rules. 
The panel’s report, expected to be adopted at a 
meeting of the GATT ruling council on June 16, 
recommended the removal of discriminatory 
quotas and the reduction of tariff rates for Latin 
American producers to bring them into line with 
those for other GATT signatories. 


Wl Last article p. 39441; reference article p. R151-52. 


UNDP 


Human Development Report 
Las 


The Human Development Report 1993, issued 
in mid-May, was the fourth such annual pub- 
lication [see p. 38891 for 1992 Report] in a 
series which had established itself as the most 
influential report of the United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme (UNDP), with 24 coun- 
tries now devising specific human 
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development strategies to address the issues 
to which the report gave priority. 


Placing particular emphasis on the ability of people 
to participate in the institutions of their society, the 
1993 report found that 90 per cent of the world’s 
population had no control over the institutions af- 
fecting their lives, and that globally the gap be- 
tween rich and poor continued to widen. It 
emphasised the need for changes to benefit women, 
tural dwellers, immigrants and ethnic and religious 
minorities, and for a of foreign aid to 
make a greater contribution to health, education 
and other human development programmes; it also 
called for new patterns of economic development 
to combat recent tendencies to “jobless growth”, 
and for the creation of an “economic security coun- 
cil” to tackle long-term development issues. In the 
words of UNDP Administrator William H. Draper 
Ill, “many of today’s struggles are more than 
struggles for access to political power; they are 
struggles for access to the ordinary opportunities of 
life—land, water, work, living space and basic 
social services”. 
The report’s “human development index” (HDD), a 
composite indicator of the “quality of life” taking 
account of life expectancy, literacy levels and real 
purchasing power, ranked as the top 10 countries 
Japan, Canada, Norway, Switzerland, Sweden, the 
USA, Australia, France, Netherlands and the UK. 
The only four developing countries in the top 30 
were Barbados (20), Hong Kong (24), Cyprus (27) 
and Uruguay (30). Controversially, the report also 
calculated that the index for the US white, black 
and Hispanic populations, if measured separately, 
would show US whites with the highest HDI in 
global terms, but that the HDI for US blacks would 
rank only 31st and for Hispanics 35th, below Trini- » 
dad and Tobago, Bahamas, South Korea and Esto- 
nia. 


indicating achievements in “translating their in- 
come into the lives of their people”; conversely, 


gola, Gabon, Guinea, Namibia, Saudi Arabia, 
Senegal, South Africa and the United Arab Emir- 
ates. 

Resignation of Administrator 

Draper submitted in May his resignation as 
UNDP Administrator with effect from July 
15. 


Wi Last article p. 39219; reference article p. R157. 


WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


World Health Assembly 


| 
The World Health Assembly was held on May 
3-14 in Geneva under the presidency of Claes 
Ortendahl of Sweden. 


39490 
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The appointment as WHO Director-General 
for a further five-year term of Hiroshi Naka- 
jima, whose current term was due to end on 
July 21 and whose renomination had raised 
US and other accusations of Japanese “vote- 
buying” [see pp. 39299; 39442], was ap- 


_ proved formally by the Assembly on May 5 


ina sharply contested vote—the first time that 
a WHO director-general’s appointment had 
not been by consensus. 


Voting was 93 in favour and 58 against, with six 
abstentions and 23 countries not participating. The 
USA, the member countries of the European Com- 
munities (EC) and the Nordic countries backed the 
rival candidacy of Deputy Director-General Mo- 
hamed Abdelmouméne of Algeria, whereas the 
Algerian vote was promised in the end to Nakajima 
(in what was widely reported as a consequence of 
Japan’s having offered a loan of US$450,000,000 
to a Algerian state petroleum company Sona- 
trach). 


Membership 


Tuvalu was admitted on May 6 as the 186th 
member country. A resolution passed on the 
opening day had debarred the Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) 
from taking part, on the grounds that it could 
not automatically continue the membership of 
the former Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia and should instead apply for 
membership in the normal way. 

AIDS 

On AIDS (acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome) the Assembly called on the Director- 
General to undertake a study (for presentation 
in January 1994) on the practicality of mount- 
ing a co-sponsored UN Programme on HIV 
(human immuno-deficiency virus—the AIDS 
virus)/AIDS with the UN Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP), the UN Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), the UN Population Fund, the UN 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiz- 
ation (UNESCO) and the World Bank. 


This resolution, whose sponsors included the USA, 
the United Kingdom and Japan, envisaged that a 
joint UN programme would still entail the WHO 
taking a leading role, but it would nevertheless 
erode the WHO’s current pre-eminence in this field 
and the prestige of its “flagship” global AIDS pro- 
gramme headed by Michael Merson. 

Budget - Resolutions on financial 
management 

The WHO budget for the 1994-95 biennium, 
adopted on May 14, amounted in all to some 
US$1,800 million, of which nearly $1,000 
million was in extra-budgetary funding and 
$822,101,000 in assessed contributions from 
member states. 


On budgetary reform a resolution called for 
“an improved budget and accounting process” 


with regular evaluation of progress towards 
agreed targets, and the establishment of a 
budget and finance committee. A resolution 
on the special report of the external auditor 
concerning alleged irregularities in 1992, 
which had drawn attention to “certain lapses 
and shortcomings in the letting of WHO con- 
tracts”, called for a review and the amendment 
of procedures, the estabiishment of a contracts 
policy, and “maximum transparency, ac- 
countability and efficient use of WHO’s re- 
sources, re-establishing the confidence of all 
member states in its financial operations”. 


Nakajima had already responded to criticism of the 
running of the organization by promising, if re- 
elected, to institute financial reforms, to tighten up 
the organization’s management and administration 
and revitalize its structures, and to report to the 
1994 Assembly on action taken at the WHO head- 
quarters in Geneva (with a further report the fol- 
lowing year on action in the countries and regions). 


Report on world health situation 


A report published on May 11, Jmplementa- 
tion of the global strategy of health for all by 
the year 2000, Second evaluation, Eighth re- 
port on the world health situation, reviewed 
patterns and trends in health and disease 
across the world in the period 1985-90. 


Average life expectancy had increased by 1-2 years 
to 65 years, and the report’s statistics recorded 
decreases in childhood diseases covered by im- 
munization programmes, and reduced incidence of 
cardiovascular disease in the developed countries, 
but also reflected the global spread of the AIDS 
pandemic, increasing numbers of people affected 
by epidemics of communicable tropical diseases, 
and a more serious situation in developing coun- 
tries with respect to diseases formerly regarded as 
mainly restricted to the industrialized world, such 
as cancer, heart disease and diabetes. 


i Last article p. 39442; reference article p. R159. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WHALING 
COMMISSION 


Retention of commercial 
Whaling ban 


The International Whaling Commission 
(WO), at its 45th annual meeting held in 
Kyoto, Japan, on May 10-14, rejected by 18 
votes to six (with six abstentions) an attempt 
led by Norway and Japan to end the morato- 
rium on commercial whaling and to reintro- 
duce a system of managed quotas. A Japanese 
proposal for a one-off “coastal community 
whaling” quota of 50 minke whales was also 
defeated, by 16 votes to 10. 
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News Digest for May 1993 


Japan announced that it would abide by the IWC’s 
decision, although it would continue to catch about 
300 minke whales a year for “research purposes”. 
Norway, however, immediately announced that 
(while remaining in the IWC) it would resume 
commercial whaling. 


The Norwegian government announced unilat- 
erally on May 18 a quota of 296 minke whales for 
the 1993-94 season (including a “research” kill of 
136) on the grounds that this coincided with recom- 
mendations by the IWC scientific committee. Ice- 
land, present as an observer after leaving the [WC 
in 1992 [see p. 39032], was also committed to 
proceeding with commercial whaling despite the 
threat of boycotts of its fisheries products in the 
USA in particular. 


A French proposal for a whale sanctuary in the 
Antarctic south of a latitude of 40 degrees won 19 
votes (with eight against). This fell short of the 
necessary three-quarters majority, but the proposal 
was referred back to a working group to discuss the 
boundaries of the sanctuary and other details. 


Membership 


Membership of the IWC rose from 38 to 40 with 
the decision of the Solomon Islands and Senegal to 
rejoin the organization. There were 34 member 
countries represented in Kyoto. 


Wi Last article p. 39032; reference article p. R154. 


AVIATION 


Air crashes in 
Colombia and Pakistan 


A Colombian SAM airline Boeing 727-100 
crashed into the side of a mountain on May 
19, killing all 132 people aboard; wreckage of 
the aircraft was found north-west of Medellin, 
where it had been scheduled to land on arrival 
from Panama. Officials said that the plane’s 
crew had not reported any problems. 


All 76 passengers were believed to have died 
when a military transport plane crashed in bad 
weather near the northern Pakistan town of 
Tashqurghan on April 27. The dead included 
15 members of an army wrestling team. 


i Last article p. 39443; reference article pp. R148-49. 
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SPACE: The Columbia space shuttle landed 
in California on May 6 after a 10-day joint US 
and German mission which carried out 90 
experiments in a Spacelab D2 scientific mo- 
dule carried in the shuttle’s cargo bay. An 
advanced robot was also controlled by signals 
from the ground. 
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